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THE TRIUMPH IN NEW YORK. 


Tum grand triumph in New York on the 6th of 
March, after a weak fashion, reminds the scholar 
of those splendid triumphs which frequently glori- 


fied the streets of Imperial Rome on the occasion of | 


a great victory or series of victories. There were 
- some important differences, however. Those tri- 
umphs were graced with the presence of the return- 
ing conqueror: but our Grant and SueRMay, after 
many important successes, are still in the field await- 
ing the consummation of the nation’s triumph. The 
triumphs of aggient, Rome were made glorious not 
alone by the trophies and spoils of war, but also, and 
mainly, by the spectacle of conquered generals borne 
as captives in the great procession: we displayed 
many trophies, but we are not at war with distant 


provinces, but, unhappily, with our own brothers, 
whom we prefer to meet on equal terms and as 
brothers still—not as the victor meets the van- 
quished. So far there is nothing unfavorable in the 
comparison. But we very much dotbt if.a Roman 
triumph was ever degraded by mercenary trades- 
men, whose chief object in participating in the fes- 
tival was the opportunity to advertise their wares. 
In one respect—and that the most important of 
all—the gala-day in New York excelled all ancient 
triumphs. It was the people’s festival. Our vic- 
tories have all been gained in the interest of the_ 
people, and it was fitting that a million of hearts 
and faces should have responded to the demands of 
the occasion. The vast concourse of people throng- 
ing the streets and literally crowding every window 
and balcony along the long line of the procession, 


was the great feature of the day. It appears to us 
that the triumph was timely ; it revived the patri- 
otic pledges which New York city gave four years 
ago, that at whatever cost of blood or treasure the 
Union must be preserved; and it was a foretaste of 
the happier, because completer, triumph that can 
not be far distant. 


HON. HUGH M‘CULLOUGH, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Hveu appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury in place of Pirr Ferssenpen, 
who resumes his seat in the Senate, is a native of 
Maine, though he has since 1833 resided in Indiana. 
Mr. M‘CuL.touau received his collegiate education 


at Bowdoin College, and then became a lawyer. In 


‘the spring of 1883 he séttled at Fort Wayne, in In- 


diana, and two years afterward began his financial 
career as a banker. When the Indiana State bank 
was organized in 1855 he became its President, and 
remained in that position until May, 1863, when he 
was appointed Controller of the Currency at Wash- 
ington. His politics had been those of the Whig 
party. His sentiments are in perfect accord with 
the Administration, and from the first indications 
that he has given of thé*policy which he intends to 
adopt as Treasurer we prognosticate for him a suc- 
cessful career. Upon the supposition of an early 
close of the war, Mr. M‘Cu.zoven is probably the 
most competent man who could have been selected. 
Even should the war be prolonged he possesses fare 


| qualifications for the office. 
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_ en by these separate columns may be 
_ map which we give on page 179. « One division, 


THE DARK ICONOCLAST. 


of John C. Calhoun, inthe éffice of the Mercury, was dash- 
ed to the ground and bfoken by a female slave.) 


Waar though a prophet had pronounced the word, 
With solemn warnings, in the years gone by, 
£redeath had closed the grave Calhoun’s stern eye, 
While yet in Senate halls his voice was heard 
_Uplifted in defense of that great Wrong— 

That ancient carse whose cruel gyves and yokes, 
Inhuman brands and harsh inflicted strokes, 
Have stained the honor of our land so long— 
And had declared the time world soon come round 
When one of that oppressed and servile race 
Should lift the statesman's image from its place, 
And dash it into fragments on the 

Who would have heeded had the words been spoken ? 
And yet to-day his sculptured bust lies broken. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


Ir was on the 18th of February that General 
Seeman took Columbia. BEAUREGARD, who had 
just left that point, placed his army so as to covet 
the approach to Charlotte, deeming that line of 
greater importance to the safety of Richmond. 
SuerMAn, while making a strong feint in Brav- 
REGARD’s front, moved his main column to Cam- 
den and Florence. Intelligence which is thought 
to be trust-worthy makes it evident that SHERMAN 
was, on the Ist of March, some miles north of Flor- 
erice, at Cheraw, on the North Carolina border. 
In that case he is apparently aiming at Raleigh. 
There ‘are two columns co-operating with his ad- 


vance in that direction—Trrry'’s from Wilming- 


ton and ScuHoriein’s from Newbern. A dispatch 
from General Lee to the rebel Secretary of War 
indicates that ScHoFIELn’s column, on the 8th, en- 
countered the combined forces of H1_t and Hoke, 
under General Brace, near Kinston. A battle 
was fou, ht, in which ScHoFIELD was driven back, 
after having ‘“‘disputed the ground obstinately,” 


with a loss of three guns and a poriion of his skir- 


mish line taken prisoners. Kinston is 20 miles east 


- of Goldsborough. On the 9th the enemy attacked 


and was severely repulsed, leaving his dead and 
wounded on the field, and losing several hundred 
prisoners. Braco attacked again on the 10th, and 
was so badly beaten that he was forced to withdraw 
to the north side of the Neuse. In connection with 
General Scnorre_p’s command the illustrations 


_given on page 181 of that General’s head-quarters 


at Wilmington, and of the badge of his corps, will 
have great interest to our féaders. _ 

A dispatch received from General SHERMAN, 
dated Laurel Hill, North Carolina (30 miles south- 
west from Fayetteville), March 8, states that he 
had reached that point, and that all was going on 
finely. 

SHEerMaAn’s march northward from Columbia has 
hot been rapid, which is probably due to the state 
of the roads. But the slower his march the more 
completely will he exhaust the country of food and 
forage absolutely indispensable to LEr’s army. The 
rebel journals have lately charged SHERMAN with 
having burned Columbia. Now, it is certainly true 
that the public property was burned, but if any 
thing else suffered it was by accident. This is 
proved by the fact that the houses of Generals 
Hampton and Preston are left standing. The 
Augusta Constitutionalist, a rebel organ, says that 
‘*few, if any, private residences were entered. If 
any outrages were committed on ladies it is not 
known. The enemy were under strict discipline 
and orders during their march....They marched as 
if they had just started on their expedition, instead 
of having been out for weeks.” 

The victory of SurrRipAN over Earty’s com- 
mand. in the Valley, has been confirmed except in 
the single fact of the capture of EArty himself. 
Eight cannon were captured, and 1300 prisoners, 
which have been sent to Washington. The battle 
took place near Waynesborough, probably on the 
ist of March. Swrrrpax’s army, after the battle 
at Waynesborough, moved to Charlottesville, which 
was surrendered without a fight; and, after two 
days’ halt at this place, until the ammunition and 
pontoon trains should come up, moved in two divi- 
sions southward toward the James. The route tak- 
on the 


under General Deven, took a directly southern 
route to Scottsville, destroying all mills, merchan- 
dise, an¢ bridges on the line of march, and along 
the Riva:na River to Columbia. The other divi- 
sion proceeded down on the railroad to Lynchburg, 
destroying it as far as to Amherst—a distance of 
over 40 miles. From Scottsville Deven’s division 
proceeded westward along the banks of the James, 
destroying every lock on the canal as far as to Du- 
guldsville, 20 miles from Lynchburg. SuHEeRIpaNn 
dates his dispatch from Columbia on the 10th. Up 


to that date he had captured 14 guns. Wegive on” 


page 185 an flustration of this new “ride” of Puri 
Surkrpan’s across the creeks of the Valley. He 
started from Winchester on the 27th of February. 

_ In the Southwest Mobile is the prominent centre 
of interest. The rumors to the effect that that city 
was being evacuated were so far unfounded that, 
instead of evacuating, the rebels have for weeks 
been strengthening the pc:ition against a Federal 
attack. The citizens have been summoned to arms, 
“and a whole batch of.rebel generals have been in- 
citing them on to a gallant defense of the city. 
Among these is BEAUREGARD, who is ever present 
at that point of the Confederacy which is slipping 
out of Davis's hands. Like Brace, he has come to 
be recognized as a “signal of distress.” There are 
two Federal corps, Smitn’s and GRANGER’, operat-" 
ing against the city. These are under the com- 
mand of General Cansy. Pascagoula is the proper 
base for operations against Mobile. It is not im- 
probable, after all, that upon the approach of Cansy 

—who will, of course, hold every line of retreat—the 

garrison defending the city will follow the example 

of Harpvre at Savannah and Charleston, and march 


out while there is an opportunity. ae 


HARPER'S WEEELY. _ 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


‘Sarurpar, Marcu 25, 1865. 


THE LAST MASK GONE. 


HUNTER’S argument in the rebel Sen- 
is unanswerable. I¢‘leaves the rebel- 
lion utterly without the shadow of pretense. We 
seceded from the Federal Government, he says, 
because it threatened to touch slavery; and now 
we propose to allow the Confederate Govern- 
ment to meddle with it. The arming and 
emancipation of the slaves, therefore, is, he 
contends, an abandonment of the contest. In 
other words—although Mr. Hunter did not put 
it in that form—we seceded to save slavery, and 
now we abolish slavery to save secession. 

The argument of his speech upon the grounds 
of the rebellion is indeed unanswerable, but the 
tone of it is humiliating for any intelligent hu- 
man being. To vote for the bill, he says, is to 
abandon the principle of the contest, and to 
make the losses of the war mere murders. It is 
natural to suppose, therefore, that Mr. Hunter 
will save his consistency and honor by resign- 
ing. Certainly the ‘“‘honor’ of a Virginian 
‘¢ gentleman” will not suffer him to be made the 
tool of traitors to a cause which he professes to 
regard as sacred. If the holy cause is to be 
abandoned, he will say, find some one else to 
do it. Not at all. This Virginian ‘‘gentle- 
man” is ‘‘ instructed” to betray his country, as he 
conceives, and he makes.@ wry face and obeys. 

This is the kind of person who, for thirty years 

past, has been lecturing this country upon 
“honor.” This is a specimen of the ‘‘ gentle- 
men” bred in the school of Joun C. CaLHoun. 
_ The Richmond Enquirer, commentimg upon 
the debate, says that slavery is dead in Virginia, 
but that Virginia did not arm to save slavery, 
but for the great principle of self-government. 
Where, when, and how had that principle been 
assailed ? - The election of 1860 was exactly as 
constitutional, nor do the rebels deny it, as that 
of 1856. If the latter were in obedience to the 
principle of self-government, so was the former. 
Either the principle has never prevailed in our 
system, or it has never been contravened. If it 
has never prevailed, why have its hot advocates 
postponed their defense of it so long? If it has 
never been endangered, why do they fifht ‘to 
protect it? 

Or will it be urged that by self-government 
the Enquirer means State sovereignty? That 
will not help it. For two days before the same 
journal declared that State sovereignty had been 
the weakness of the cause, and was as defect- 
ive in practice as it was pretty in theory. 

We expose these contradictions and absurdi- 
ties that the utter hollowness of every pretense 
of this rebellion may be understood. The Lon- 
don Saturday Review, which has been from the 
first as unscrupulous as the Richmond papers, 
and much more cunning than the London Zimes 
in pleading the cause of the rebels, now de- 
clares, in their dire extremity : 


of tamely recoiling in face of resistance, 
they have, to the utmost of their material power, made 
good by their valor and fortitude the miecalculations of 
parted poo and they have substituted for the fanciful or 
thelr 


That is to say, the Saturday Review holds that 
any body of citizens may rise in bloody insur- 
rection against their government without any 
reason whatever ; and that is the inevitable logic 
of any serious defense of this rebellion. Amer- 
ican statesmen and the best English have al- 
ways held that, after long and hopeless oppres- 
sion, when all legal redress has failed and ob- 
viously must continue to fail, then, after due 
deliberation anda solemn declaration before God 
and man of the terrible necessity forced upon 
them, an oppressed people may vindicate by 
arms the acknowledged rights which laws nei- 
ther defend nor promise to defend. This is the 
right of revolution according to the gravest and 
best of men. 

On the other hand, that a body of citizens 
may, upon ‘fanciful and trivial grievances,” 
plunge a whole nation into the horrors and sor- 
row of civil war for the sake of preserving the 
system of human siavery, is, according to the 
London Review, ‘‘a practical assertion 
of the right of a great and heroic community to 
form an independent nation!” 

To such wretched folly are those reduced who 
undertake gravely to defend the most causeless 
and infamous rebellion fn history. 


SHERMAN. 

Tue mystery of march was impos- 
ing. Yet the silence of the rebels was most ex- 
pressive. If they made eager haste to publish 
‘such stories as that of Braceo’s victory and of 
Wave Hamprton’s victory, did they not see that 
not to claim SHERMAnN’s defeat was to'concede his 
success? The winks and shrugs and hints of the 
Richmond journals were simply the grimaces 
of despair. ‘‘She knew that I knew that she 
knew,” says the good lady in Cranford, and we 
know that the rebels know that we know that 


SHERMAN’s march is as yet unimpeded. 


| ¢ is the flying of a bird through the air ;” 

“it is a huge raid ;” ** the ry closes up 
behind him ;” *‘he is marching to doom :” 
these and other things like them were all the | 
rebel journals had to say. “Did they really sup- 
pose that bluster in Richmond would stop SHER- 
man in Carolina? Did they imagine that rail- 
ing and roaring, or sneering and snuffling were 
valuable allies against sach'a man? “He has 
yet toprove himself a soldier,” they cried. Would 
they not have consulted their own honor by ad- 
mitting that a man who could march from Chat- 
tanooga to Richmond by the way of Atlanta, 
Savannah, and South and North Carolina, shak- 
ing the “Confederacy” at every step, might have 
some military talent ? 

War is uncertain. We constantly remember 
it and remind our readers of it. But if Suer- 
MAN joins Grant, will it be conceded that he 
has done anything? If Richmond is evacuated 
and Davis flies, will Sazrman’s march still be 
a huge raid? If this campaign shall end the 
substantial military effort of the rebellion, will 
Grant still be only a butcher, and will Suer- 
MAN yet have to prove himself a soldier ? 

When a rebellion is reduced to frantic rheto- 
ric it will soon spend its last breath. 


DEATH ON THE RAIL. 


THE universal railway slaughter which is now 
taking place in this country gives occasion for a 
striking illustration of the pusillanimity of the 
American people. There is no other country 
in the world where such frightful daily massa- 
cres would be tolerated. But we content our- 
selves with a joke and a shrug, and a coroner's 
jury which “ fully exonerates the employés on 
the train from all blame.” 

This is the verdict upon the recent wanton 
and awful disaster on the Camden and Amboy 
road. What are the facts? A train stops upon 
acurve. Another train comes thundering on 
and crashes into it with horrible destruction of 
life and limb. Mr. Ear.ry, Coroner, 
and six gentlemen of the neighborhood, there- 
upon inform us that the accident resulted from 
a want of proper caution on the part of the 
switch-ténder at Neshaminy Bridge in not stop- 
. ping the Washington train according to the or- 
ders given him by the conductor of the twelve 
o’clock P.M. train from Philadelphia, be.ieving, 
according to the evidence given, that there was 
@ misunderstanding on the part of said switch- 
man as to those orders, which, in their opinion, 
tend to mitigate the censure which otherwise 
would fall upon said switch-tender; and the 
jury fully exonerate the employés on the train 
from all blame. 3 

If the switch-tender misunderstood simple or- 
ders the Company is directly responsible for the 
consequences of his stupidity. But if the con- 
ductor gave them blunderingly he is the guilty 
agent. It is idle to talk of misunderstanding. 
There was no opportunity for misunderstand- 
ing. The thing to be done was to stop the oth- 
er train or to switch it off; and as the conduct- 
or is by position the higher officer, the conduct- 
or of the 12 p.m. train from Philadelphia must 
be held responsible for not stopping the Wash- 
ington train, and for the frightful results of not 
stopping it. | 

And so thoroughly subjected are the people 
of New‘Jersey by the great Camden and Amboy 
monopoly that they must not be surprised if such-} 
a verdict is generally regarded as an attempt to 
shield that monopoly from public indignation. 
Every citizen of New Jersey, in a matter which 
concerns the Camden and Amboy Railroad, is 
liable to suspicion until the State emancipates 
itself from its control. How many influential 
newspapers in New Jersey dare to expose the 
acts of that monopoly? How many leading 
lawyers accept briefs against it? How many 
men in public life hope to rise in face of its 
enmity? We know nothing of Mr. WiruusM 
Eanrtey, Coroner, nor do we insinuate a suspi- 
cion of his perfect rectitude; but as he is a Jer- 
seyman, living in the vicinity of the Camden 
and Amboy Railroad, and heads such a dainty 
verdict, it is impossible to help wondering wheth- 
er the worthy Mr. Earveyr has, or has had, or 
hopes to have, any advantageous relations with 
that Company. | 

We speak of the Camden and Amboy acci- 
dent, but the air hums with disaster upon every 
side. Remedies are easy if Legislatures were 
honest. In the State of New York, for in- 
stance, the Legislatpre should make every train 
come to a full stop at every draw-bridge. It 
should compel the renewal of the rails at certain 
perioas.  ~hould have the roads coristantly in- 
spected by experts paid by the State.- It should 
enforce a heavy fine from every Company for 
every accident which could not be satisfactorily 
proved beyond human control. By thus squeez- 
ing the pocket of every Company in the State, 
the Legislature would keep every railroad in 
good repair and save hundreds of lives: 
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SHERMAN’S PEN. | 
Ow the 12th of last Septem al SHER. 
MAN wrote to the Mayor of A : “War is 


Wape Hampton does not deny this military 
right of forage, but he says “there is a right 
older even than this, and one more inalienable, 
the right that every man has to defend his home 
and to protect those that are dependent upon 
him.” 
Look at it! Wane Hampton and his asso. 
ciates offer this nation an alternative. It must 
submit peaceably to destruction, or it must fight 
for its life. The nation chooses the latter, 
Hampton and Company light their matches and 
fire. ‘They invite civil war. They begin civil 
war. And when civil war clutches them by the 
throat they cry ‘“‘ thief,” murd@fer,”’ ‘‘ barba- 
rian,” ‘‘ savage,” and ‘‘ wild beast.” To all this 
which flows freely from the pen of ‘‘ Yours, etc., 
Hampton, Lieutenant-General,” the let- 
ter of General SHERMAN Contains the calm and 
complete reply. ‘‘ Personally I regret the bit~ 


‘ter feelings engendered by this war; but they 


were to be expected, and I simply allege that_ 
those who struck the first blow, and made war 
inevitable, ought. not in fairness to reproach us" 
for the natural consequences.” 


SHERIDAN. 


‘¢Boot, saddle, to horse, and away!” 
shouts Puitip SHeripan cheerilv as he swings 
into the saddle and rides forward with his bold 
and merry men. Presently his voice rings back | 
again from far away: ‘‘I have had no opposi- 
tion. Every body is bewildered by our move-' 
ments. I have had no news of any kind since 
I left.” And again: **I can not speak in too 
high terms of Generals Merritt, Custer, 
Deven, and the officers and men of their com- 
mands. They have waded through mud and — 
water during this continuous rain, and are all 
in fine spirits and health.” . if 

This @lso will probably be treated as “‘a mere 
raid” by the Richmond doctors. But if a mere 
raid can cut ‘‘ the great feeder’ of the rebel cap- 
ital, and if the engagements of General Ler in 
North Carolina prevent his attending to repair- 
ing the feeder, may not a mere raid be of rather 
vital importance? Hamlet was scratched only; 
but Hamlet died of it. The campaign which , 
General Grant opened upon the first of last 
May is proceeding. ‘I shall fight it out upon 
this lire,” he said, and he is keeping his word. 


COWELL LENDING A HAND. 


WE are afraid that even CowELt can not save 
the rebellion. CoweLu is a correspondent of 
the London Examiner. hears some- 
thing of a proposition reported to have been — 
made at Hampton Roads to unite thé national 
and rebel forces in an invasion of Canada and 
Mexico; and CowELi s to remind the 
Examiner that this was . DEWARD’S orizinal 
plan of avoiding the war! Ah! thinks Cow- 
ELL, assisted by the London Zimes, if it could 
only be believed that the American Secretary — 
of State is the author of this suggestion, some- “ 
body might be induced to throw an alms in the 
hat of a needy rebellion ! 

But, as we said, even CowEtt will hardly 
sueceed.® The United States, France, and En- 
gland are certainly not cordial friends, but they 
do not wish to go to war with each other. That 
we have been bitterly hostile to England for her 
hot haste in recognizing the rebels as belliger- 
ents, and maritime belligerents, is true. That 
we may call upon her for indemnity for the 
losses wrought by the rebel ships that sailed 
from her ports under her flag is very possible. 
But if we do, she will leave the question to ar- 
bitration—she will not go to war about it. | 

That France has failed in respect for the 
Monroe doctrine, as generally understood, is ap- 
parent. That she chose the season of our dis- 
traction to accomplish her purpose is beyond — 
question. But that the United States, emerg- 
ing sad and weary from a wasting civil war, with 
@ vast country to compose and a debt of three 
or four thove-.ud millions of dollars to pay, © 


| would wish more drafts and more debts in order 


to restore Mexico to its traditional anarchy is 
not clear. Or that Louis Napoteon, to keep 
his balance in Mexico, would try to destroy that 
of the United States, just as it was righting 1- 
self, and thus invoke general war in Christen- — 
dom, is less likely than that he will see such a 

course to »> unnecessary. The United States, — 


OSS 
| ee brought war on our country deserve all the cursex 
_————— and maledictions a people can pour out....... 
| _— Once admit the Union, once more acknowledge 
; the authority of the national Government, and 
instead of devoting your houses and streets and 
roads to the dread uses of war, I and this army 
f become at once your protectors and supporters, 
F shielding you from danger let it come from 
! what quarter it may.......You might as well ap- 
: | peal against the thunder-storm as against these 
: | terrible hardships of war.” ; 
i Yet Wave Hampton, one of the chief actors 
| in this bloody contest which he and his fellows 
forced upon their country, is frantic with rage | 
4 a because General SHERMAN, in the absencé of 
: ee civil authorities, forages upon the country and 
4 orders those who murder hjs foragers to be shot. 
| | 
| 
“The promoters of Secession were as blind as the last | 
‘ ; of the Stuarts; but the parallel holds nofarther. Instead | 
| 
| 
But unless the people move by petition and 
| besiege the Legislatures nothing will be done. 
; Men and women will be slaughtered by scores, 
ie. and after the indignation of the newspapers has 
a 1. expressed itself, we shall be comforted by the 
| polite verdict that nobody was to blame, with a 
mild implication of censure upon: the foolish 
brittleness of the public neck. 


Mance 25, 1865.] 


at the end of their present difficulties, may not 
wish to fight. But they will be certainly able 
to fight; and so sagacious an observer as Louis 
Napo.eon will hardly fail to note so interest- 
ing and suggestive a fact. 

It seems, therefore, as if CoweL1 would lose 
his pains. Foreign war is not at all likely un- 
less provoked by us ; and the union of national 
and rebel arms to provoke it is one of those shal- 
low whimseys which common-sense instinctively 
repudiates. ‘That the war has proved the im- 
mense strength of our system and our formida- 
ble military power is plain; but it has not made 
usa military people. It has not tainted us with 
lust of dominion, and by exterminating slavery 
it has extirpated the cancer of “ manifest des- 
tiny.” A military force in the field we shall 
long retain, because preparation discourages in- 
surrection. Nor are we ever likely again to be 
so utterly stripped of defensive and offensive 
means as we were when the war burst upon us. 

But still the restored Union will be modera- 
tion, firmness, and peace. The infinite swag- 
ger and bluster of a slavery-propagating policy, 
which disgusted every decent nation in the 
world, will give place to a spirit of civilization 
and equity. The sentimentality and savagery, 
which had both inflated and degraded the coun- 
try, will yield to the plain common-sense of 
universal justice and fair play. Exactly what 
ApraHaM LINCOLN is contrasted with 
and WIGFALL, and Davis, and Bensamrn, and 
Toomss, and FranKiin Pierce, and Bucnan- 
an, and Fernanpo Woop, and Yancey, aiid 
PenpLeTon, and Savuissury, and Bricut— 
just that will be the contrast of the spirit and 
policy of the United States after and before the 
war. 


A TRAGICAL DELUSION. 


Tue tragical. delusion of the madmen of 
Charleston four years ago, that they could over- 
throw a great nation as easily as they could fire 
upon a provision ship or upon a little isolated 
garrison, is-vividly illustrated by the two follow- 
ing extracts. The first is from the Charleston 
Mercury of the 10th of January, 1861, and the 
second from a letter to the Zribune, written in 
Charleston on the 20th of February, 1865: 


“The expulsion of the steamer Star of the West from 
the Charleston harbor yesterday morning was the opening 
of the ball of the revolution.....We would not exchange 
or recall that blow for millions.....The haughty echo of 
her cannon has ere this reverberated from Maine to Texas, 
through every hamlet of the North, aud down along the 
great waters of the Southwest. And though greasy and 
treacherous ruffians may ery on the dogs of war, and traitor- 
ous politicians may lend their aid in deceptions, South 
Carolina will stand under her own palmetto-tree, unterri- 
fied by the snarling growls or the assaults of the one, un- 
deceived or deterred by the wily machinations of the other. 
And if that red sea. of blood be still lacking to the parch- 
ment of our liberties, and blood they want, blood they 
shall have, and blood enongh to stamp it allin red. For, 
by the God of our fathers, the soil of South Carolina shall 
be free!” 


Se Wrote men who were ready and eager to 
smother in blood a Government which they did 
not pretend had ever harmed them, and which 
they had absolutely controlled. Four years 
pass. One by one their hopes disappear. And 
now amidst the desertion, according to Governor 
Vance, of half their army, amidst the impreca- 
tions and cries of the Richmond journals that 
their leaders shall not flee, by the mere wind of 
SueRMAN’s thundering march Charleston falls 
without a blow, and the crazy city that cause- 
lessly defied a Government as strong as it is 
benign, is thus described : 


‘“*The wharves looked as if they had been deserted for 
half a century—broken down, dilapidated, grass and moss 
peeping up between the pavements, where once the busy 
feet of commerce trode incessantly. The warehouses near 
the river; the streets as we enter them; the houses and 
the stores and the public buildings—we look at them and 
hold our breaths in utter amazement. Every step we take 
increases our astonishment. No pen, no pencil, no tongue 
can do justice to the scene. No imagination can conceive 
of the utter wreck, the universal ruin, the stupendous deso- 
lation. Rnin—ruin—ruin—above and below; on the right 
hand and the left; ruin, ruin, rain, every where and al- 
ways—staring at us from every paneless window ; looking 
out at us from every shell-torn wall; glaring at us from 
every battered door and pillar and veranda; crouching 
_ beneath our feet on every sidewalk. Not Pompeii, nor 
Herculaneum, nor Thebes, nor the Nile, have ruins so 
complete, so saddening, so plaintively eloquent, for they 
speak to us of an age not oura, and long ago dead, with 
whose people and life and ideas we have no sympathy 
whatever. But here, on these shattered wrecks of houses 
—built in our own style, many of them doing credit to the 
architecture of our epoch—we read names familiar to us 
all; telling us of trades and professions and commercial 
institutims, which every modern city reckons up by the 
hundred ; yet dead, dead, dead; as silent as the grave of 
the Pharaohs, as deserted as the bazars of the merchant 
princes of Old Tyre.” ) 


A PHOTOGRAPH FROM ANCIENT 
GREECE. 


We have already mentioned Professor Tay- 
LER Lewis’s remarkable monograph, “ State 
Rights, a Photograph from the Ruins of Ancient 
Greece,” in which the most copious scholarship 
is brought in a most trenchant and picturesque 
Style toillustrate the condition andthe dangers of 
our condition. The pernicious folly of the doc- 
trine of supreme State Rights, which is but an- 
other name for the right of secession, is shown 
the history and fate of Greece, and shown 
not only with the inexorable logic of the philo- 
sophic historian, but with the pathetic regret of 

'& scholar who, deeply versed in the literature 
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and language of Greece, perceives the exceeding 
charm of Grecian civilization and its possible in- 
fluence upon the course of history, an influence 
which was paralyzed and lost by the same false 
doctr.ne that now imperils the American Union 
and finally destroyed Greece. 
_ The pamphlet, originally published last au- 
tumn, and one of the most interesting and sig- 
nificant which the war has produced, is now re- 
issued by WED, Parsons, & Co., of Albany, 
enriched with three supplementary chapters on 
“the Ideas of Nationality ; of Sovereignty; and 
the Right of Revolution. The stringent com- 


_Mon sense of these chapters is not less striking 


than their clear and conclusive reasoning. As 
a contribution to the solution of the vexed ques- 
tion of nationality, which will be debated until 
it is finally put to rest in the fundamental law, 
this pamphlet of Professor Lewis will hold a 
distinguished place. It is plain that as the par- 
tial obscurity of the Constitution upon the point 
of Slavery has compelled the people to make it 
clear as day, so its. equally dangerous want of 
an explicit declaration of the national inviola- 
bility will be supplied by the same power. There 
can be no more important topic for the consid- 
eration of every citizen. There is no more val- 
uable treatise upon it than the pamphlet of Pro- 
fessor Lewis. 


FOR THE SOLDIERS—A CARD. 


WE publish the following card with pleasure, 
and remind our readers once more how easily they 
can please and help the soldiers : 3 

Mr. Joun Savary, Agent of the United States Sanitary 
Commission, returns his thanks on behalf of the soldiers 
to those Northern friends and patriots who have remem- 
bered us, in the way of books and papers sent to the Hos- 
pital Library at City Point. To the editor and patrons 
of Harper's Weekly his thanks are especially due. The 


help and comfort thus afforded to sick soldiers is second 
| to none in importance in this war. Invoices of books 


have been received from New York and Philadelphia; a 
box of Harper's also from young ladies in Lexington, 
Kentucky; and papers from an unknown friend in Indi- 


ana. 
All reading matter intended for soldiers at this Point 
should be boxed up and marked as follows: 
For BASE HOSPITAL, Care of Dr. M‘DonaLp 
(or to Joun Savary, Care of U. S. San. Com.), 
_ City Point, Va. 
Contributors, in future, will please make known their 
name and address, that suitable acknow may 
be returned. | 
Ssconp Corps Hosrrrat, March, 1865. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE SITUATION. 

A GENERAL view of the 

ven on the preceding page. appears that no 
oe of the rebel army in North Carolina is in the vicin- 
ity of Kinston, in Sch s front. Sherman and Scho- 
field are doubtless in communication. The panic in Rich- 
mond will not be diminished, we may be sure, from the 
fact that the line of commnnication toward L is 
as effi y interrupted as it could possibly be if Lynch- 
burg itself were in our possession. If Sheridan crosses 
the James the Southside Railroad will suffer a similar fate. 
eracy to supply Lee’s army by subacription. Every thing 
favorably for’Grant and Schofield and Sherman 


Pp 
There iz no political news. The extra session of Con- 
gress, after effecting its own organization, has adjourned. 
FIRST NEWS FROM SHERMAN. 
On the 14th a dispatch was received from General Sher- 
dated Hill, 


man, North March 8. He 
says: ** We are all well, and have done finely.” 


SHERIDAN AND SCHOFIELD. 
On tbe 10th of March two dispatches were penned, one 
d, near and the other by Sheridan, on 
e north bank of the James, at Columbia. We copy the<e 


Drvrstor, 
Vrxeinia, Marck 10, 1865. 


Lieutenant-General U. S. Grant, Commanding Armies 


United 
GENEERAL,—In my last dispatch, dated Waynesborough, 
gave defeat of Early by Cus- 
8 


ivisiqn. 

The same night this division was across the 
Blue Ridge and entered at two P.m. the 
next day. The Mayor of the city and the principal 
habitants came out and delivered up the keys of the pub- 


lic buildings. 

I had to remain at Charlottesville two days. This time 
was consumed in bringing over from Waynesborough our 
ammunition and pontoon trains. 

The weather was horrible beyond description and the 


ithe divisions during this time occupied in de- 
two were 
the two large iron the Rivan- 
, the other over Morse’s Creek, near Chariottes- 
the railroad for a distance of eight miles in the 
direction of Lynchburg. 
On the 6th of March I sent the first division, General 
Scottsville, on the James River, 
t parties through the coun- 
bridges, 


HE 


al. 
The dam-across the James at this point was also par- 


tially destroyed. P 
I have had no tion. Every body is bewildered 
ts. 1 have had no news of any kind since 


our movemen 
omitted mention that the 


on the railroad 
from Swoop’s Dépét, on the other side of Staunton, to Char- 
were : also for a 

ten miles on the ‘ 


HAROW/ 


§ 


SV/L 


MAP ILLUSTRATING GENERAL SHERIDAN’S CAMPAIGN WEST OF RICHMOND, 


The weather has been bad indeed, raining hard 
every day, with the exception of four days, since we 
started. My wagons have, from the state of the roads, de- 
tained me. 

Up to the present time we have captured fourteen pieces 
at Waynesborough and three at Char- 


The party that I sent back from Waynesborough start- 
ed with six pieces, but they were obl to destroy two of 
the six for want of animals. The eight pieces 
were thoroughly destroyed. 

We have captured up to the present time twelve canal- 
boats laden with su ammunition, rations, medical 
stores, etc. 

I can not speak in too high terms of Generals Merritt, 
Custer, and Deven, and the officers and men of tlieir com- 


mands. They have waded through mud and water dur- 
—— uous rain, and are all in fine spirits and 


Commodore Hollins, of the rebel navy, was shot near 


Very respectfull ur obedient servant, 
Major-General Commanding. 


Wisr’s Forx, March 10, 1865. 
To Lieutenant-General Grant: 
The enemy made a heavy atf&ick u our centre and 
gp but was decisively repu with heavy loss. 


His d badly wounded were left upon the field. 
several hundred prisoners. Our loss is 


We also took 
Genera! Couch is only twelye miles from here to-night, 


the north bank of the river at that place. 


RUMORED REVERSE TO KILPATRICK. 
The 


following is a dispatch from General Lee, claiming 
that ned by H Kil 


Hon. John C. Brecki War: 


been captured. guns and wa not t 
oft for an of horses. Many of the enemy were 

and wounded. Our loss is not hea Lieu | 
onel J. & King was killed. Brigadier-General Hume, 
Colonels Kagan and Morrison, and Majors Davis and Fer- 
guson, and others, were wounded. 

, R. E. Lzs, General. 
SOUTHERN SLAVE CONSCRIPTION. 


The bill to arm slaves and place them in the ranks of 
the Confederate army passed the rebel Senate March 7 


thus a law; he made a speech directly con- 
trary to this vote. He that to arm the slave was to 
abandon the ples upon which the war was 

** Who is to answer, then,” he asks, “ for the hundreds of 


thousands of men who had been slain in the war? Who | 


princ but had abandoned the 


principle. Not for gold in California would he have 
t his name to such a measure as this, unless obliged to“ 
o 80 by As long as he was free to vote 


him. Mr. Hunter then argued the necessity of freeing 
the negroes if they were made soldiers. There was some- 
thing in the hu-nan heart and head that tells us it — 
ey 
must be free.” 
A Bill to Increase the be 
The of the Staten of 


able-bodied negro men as 
he may deem expedient for and during the war, to perform 
mili service in whatever ty he may direct. 
Sec. 2. That the General-in-Chief be authorized to or- 
the said. slaves 


troops shall receive the rations, clothing, and 
othation as are allowed to other troops samebranch 


een and forty-five In State shall be called for 

Sec. 5. That nothing in this act shall be construed-to 

au a in the relation of the said slaves. - 


PRESENTATION OF A GOLD MEDAL TO LIEUT.- 
GENERAL GRANT, 
On the 1)th there was a review ot the 


t 
ant-General’s wife and the wife of his Chief of Staff, Gen- * 


eral Rawlins. In the evening the General and his party 
returned to City Point, where, in the presence of a large 
number of officers and distinguished civilians, he was pre- 
sented with the gold medal voted bim by a joint resoln- 
tion December 17, 1868. The medal was accompanied by 
a copy of the resolution on hment. The 
ceremony took place in the upper cabin of the Mery Mar- 
tin. Hon. E. B. Washburne presented the medal, with an 
fol letter addressed to the Lieutenant-General by 
the President : 
“ Executtvs Wasnineton, March 7, 1865. 
resolution jongress, approved December 1 

honor of tra 


** Pleare accept for yourself and all under your comman:! 


the renewed expression of my gratitude for yonr and their 
our 


General replied: ‘‘I accept the medal and joint 
gress which the President has cab ee 


The cost of the medal was about $6000. The 
sional vesolution was beautifully 
in a silver tube. 


NEWS ITEMS. 
A report from Newbern, N. C., says that the remaining . 
prisoners 


Union at ry, N. C., have been released by 
ee whether of Sherman's or some other force is 


New Orleans advices of the 7th inst. state that. largo 
bodies of troops were then leaving there for the vicinity of 
Mobile. Bailey's expedition from Baton R 
into the interior of Louisiana had.reached Clinton. His 
force consists of three thousand cavalry and some artillery. 

On the lith the nies of Major-General Whitin 
who died on Governor’s island of the wounds he receive 
in the assault on Fort Fisher, took ; lace at Trinity Church 
before a ae congregation. The Rev. Drs. Dix and Ogil- 
by officiated, and the remains were subsequently interre:' 
in Greenwood Cemetery. 

Governor Vance, of North Carolina, flakes an urgent 
appeal to the people, saying Lee’s —_ must, for thres or 
four months to come, depend for upon portions of 
and North Carolina. He himself has donate 
half his stock of isions to the rebel Goverument, plac. 
ing his own family and dependents upon half rations, an 
recommends that other citizens follow his example. 

. Sherman’s new base is at Hi: 
-master a t all tran 


F 


i 
cf 


g 


| 
ES. 
| be raised from such classes of the population, irrespective > 
of color, in each State, as the proper authorities thereof ry 
may determine. Provided, that not more than twenty- 2» 
five per cent. of the male slaves between the ages of eight- 
? 
4 
our advance in that direction. $ 
n pe poe States of Ame: ica, 
a copy resolu: engrossed on parchment, her 
with the gold medal therein ordered and —. : y 
an up early In the m 
We took prisoners from Lee's Stuart's — They ;3 
say that two corps are here, and the rest of nston’s P 
army iscoming. J. M. Major-General. 
General Schofield, in a dispatch dated at Newbern, The : 
Ww reek, Bragg was fairly ; that ioned 
sho’ ok an early day to acknowledge the receipt of the letter of 
the President accompanying them, and to communicate 
in orders to the officers and soldiers who served under my ‘4 
command, prior to the passage of the 
y the Congress the 
United States,” 
t 
d = General Hampton attacked General Kilpatrick at day- P. 
Bd light this morning, and drove him from the camp, taking 4 
4 of two. = 
| 
was to answer for them before the bar of Heaven? Not 
those who had entered into the contest upon principle and 
ii- 
at Scottsville. dezvous ew Inlet. 
canal to Duguldsville, fifteen miles Senet oo A gentleman who left the Army of the Potomac on th. ey 
stroying every lock, and in many places the bank of the dave the front. 
canal. At Duguldsville we hoped to secure the bridge to states that the Army is in most perfect conditien. Large | 
jet us cross the river, as our pontoons were useless. accessions are being made to it daily ; and the order, neat- | 
On account of the high water in this, however, we were nese, drill, and discipline are complete; the parades anc’ om 4 
| foiled, as both this and the bridge at Hardwicks- reviews are perfect, and are the special admiration of th: = 
ville were burned by the enemy upon our approach. Mer- 
ee ritt accompanied this division. of ‘Meade. Thete are nearly twenty miles of line: | 
——— The third division started at the same time from Char- closely ) ’ Union troops. Our troops continue ; 
lottesville, and proceeded down the Lynchburg Railroad | the Confederate States, secure their independence, and close of to nad and as near as ever to Richmond. . 
to Amherst Court House, destroying every bridge on the | preserve their institutions, the President be and is hereby They are most y fed and clothed. 
road, and in many places miles of road. The bridges | authorized to ask for and from the ownérs of slaves 
in length, We have great abundance in 
for our men end animals. In fact the canal FOREIGN NEWS. 
bank of the canal was cut, at New Canton, 
dam is across the James, the guard lock was _| ments, and a rsuch rules and as EUROPE. , 
ont ihe James River let into the canal, be command- the office of Miniete 
and out the botto such officers Presiden ppoint, Bruce, wee Minister t 
=. 4. That if, under the previous section of this act, 
Sec. 
the President shall to raise a 
of troops to prosecute war successfully maintain 
the sovereignty of the States and the of 4 
Confederate States, then he is hereby anth to call - 
on each State, whenever he thinks it expedient, for her be Three-foartha.@ the 
uota of threes hundred thousand troops in addition to the Treasury, and the remaia- 
those subject to military service under existing laws, or 
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F THE INTERIOR. 


Hon. James Harwyn, who has just been appoint- 
ed Secretary of the Interior, was born in Clark 
County, Illinois, August 26, 1820. He is now, 
therefore, nearly forty-five years old. At the age 
of twenty-five he graduated at the Indiana Univers- 
ity, and devoted himself to the profession of law, in 
which he obtainéd a high position. Two years later 
he was Superintendent of Public Instruction in the 
State of Iowa, where he had taken up his residence. 
In 1853 he was chosen President of the Iowa Wes- 
leyan University, which office he retained one year, 


HON. JAMES HARLAN, SECRETARY 


when he was elected United States Senator. He. 


was re-elected for the term ending in 1867, serving 
as Chairman of the Committee on Public Lands. 
His past experience in the West, and his relation 
to the Committee on Public Lands, have well fitted 
Mr. Haxcan for the important duties of his new 


office. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WITH GEN. SHERMAN IN THE CAROLINAS. 


Near Branenvii.e, Feb. 20, 1865. 

1 am one of the ‘“‘ uncounted throng” whe com- 
pose General Sherman’s atmy; and the general 
purpose that brings us here, or takes ‘us elsewhere, 
is as well known to you as myself. Cadmus, per- 
ambulat‘ng the Oriental wogjd in search of his sis- 
ter, Europa; Japhet in search of a father; or Di- 
ogenes looking for an honest man, had no such task 
as ours. We are looking for a rebel army that we 

_ expect to find, burrowed or ‘‘ditched,” somewhere 
in the Carolinas, 


Nature’s picture-gallery hereabouts is monoto- | 
nous. No mountains, no valleys, no ‘‘cattle upon | 
a thousand hills,” or even one hill worthy of the - 
name; no pretty villages thickly set, with beauti- | 


ful women and happy children flitting about like 
butterflies—nothing-of the sort. Silence and gloom, 
swamps and forests; a low, level country, inhabited 
mainly by negroes and alligators—the former mi- 
grating seaward, the latter dormant—are the gen- 
eral features of the region from whence I write. 


anxious to see|the man whose name is such a ter- 
ror to traitors, | 

An aged ‘‘specimen,” bowed down with 
and much stooping over the cotton plant, soqpnioed 
permission to behold the ‘“‘man of war” of whom so 
much had been told in his hearing. His request 
being made known to the General, he was admit- 
ted. The military monstrosity was seated astride 
a chair, smoking, when the patriarch was shown in 
yom him. “Africa” bowed very low, 

with dilapidated hat in quiveri 
mute with fear and wonder. 

Growing bolder, he asked, ‘‘ Are you Massa Sher- 
man?” “Tam General Sherman; do you want to 
see me?” was the reply. ‘‘Lord-a-massa! is it 
true that you is the man I hear so much about? I 
bress God I live to see your face! tank de Lord! 
tank de Lord! May I come up and look at you!” 
he asked. Certainly,” said the General; “take 
the candle and look at me as long as you choose.” 

Seizing the light in his trembling hand, the old 
man walked slowly around the General’s chair, 
holding the candle frequently quite close to his face, 
and looking at him on all sides with intense inter- 
est. His curiosity gratified, he reluctantly depart- 
ed, freqhently ejaculating his thanks to the Lord 
that he had been permitted to see Massa Sherman 
face to face, and on the old plantation. 

Absurd notions prevail among people of the 
South, claiming intelligence, as te the character 
and motives of leading men in our Government, 
whether in cabinet or field. On one occasion a 
man of prominence in Georgia propounded the fol- 
lowing question to General Sherman: “General,” 
said he, “‘ what kind of a man is your President, 
Mr. Lincoln? Is he not a hard-hearted, tyrannical 
man, with very little sympathy or love for his 
race?” ‘* By no means,” said the General. “ Mr. 
Lincoln is a tender-hearted man — 
hearted; so much so,” said he, ‘‘that I dare not 
let him know I was coming down through Georgia, 
lest he should stop me, fearing that I might Aurt 
somebody.” And thus were set aside the erroneous 
views of one man at least as to the character of our 
amiable Chief Magistrate. 

Doubtless, ere your readers have perused these 
desultory lines, this army, under its restless and 
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This forest is but an enormous growth of ever- 
greens, beneath which day is always dusky, and 
night gloomy and hideous. Among these vast fields 
of pine silence reigns supreme. Night, dark as 
Erebus within the cavernous woods, tinges with 


successful leader, will have finished its immediate 
work, and assumed a,temporary stability. Our 
campaign through South Carolina will have ended, 
its capital city will’ have felt the heavy hand of war, 
and the national colors will be floating in triumph 


Where and when we are to emerge from the wil- 
derness of pines is problematical. We have left 
the land of cotton rearward, and are making our- 


seasons of the year hold nocturnal revels. To get 
through this swamp our men and animals have to 
wallow in mud and water, compounded into a bot- 
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‘FORT MORGAN, IN MOBILE BAY.—From A SKETOH SHOWING THE Norra anp West or Tux Fort.—[(By 


gloom the meditations of the wakeful. A stillness 
reigns here as deep’and solemn as that which pre- 
vails in a country church-yard. In the dense swamp. 
hard by the alligators have their lair, and at certain 


tomless chaos. But the birds are here, and singing 
merrily ; while the morning sun makes futile efforts 
to penetrate the gloom, and plant its rays upon the 
cold, damp earth. 


selves familiar with the land of turpentine. We 
give some attention to botany, and the geology of 
the country through which we pass; and are not 
indifferent to the fascinations of natural history. 
The negro is ever be- 
fore us. We see him 
in all his gradations— 


over Sumter,,and Charleston, and Wilmington, and 


other points now yielding readily to the supremacy 
of the legitimate Government. 
South Carolina is just now in a transition state, 


and is about to become a proselyte to the true faith. 


Externally she has the appearance of being sick. 


from the unmixed 


specimen up to that = 

which is nine parts 
9 white man to one of i ta 

Africa.” It is inter- 


esting to note the 
gradual improvement 
in physiognomy as 
they progress upward. 


the nose contracts lat- 
erally; the forehead 
advances and spreads 
out on either flank, 


to Howell Cobb, and 
Eee the proprietor’s ‘* peo- 
AT WILMINGTON.—[Sxercarp py E. H. Haut.) seat ple” were extremely | 
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Like other portions of the South her cotton and rice 


elds are overgrown with weeds, and her people are 
“not at home.” An ominous silence pervades her 


|. forests and cultivated fields, and we who visit her 


in this her hour of trial tread lightly over her taint- 
ed soil. Her families, of royal blood and illustrious 
name, who have lived in lordly retirement, and 
whose sporadic dwellings are scattered over a great 
- surface, at a solemn distance from each other, are 
fleeing coastward, or to the few remaining localities 


_ where rebellion dares to congregate 


‘‘ Is your master at home ?” I inquired of an aged 
female servant, who appeared at the door of a fine 
mansion, embowered within a beautiful park. ‘‘ No, 
massa; he goneaway,”saidshe. ‘‘ Is your mistress 
within, or any of the family?” “ No, massa.” “‘ Why 
have they left such a charming home—such an Eden 
of beauty ?” said I, as my admiration rose contem- 
plating the surrounding loveliness. ‘“*’Spect they’s 
afraid of you Yankees,” said she; and therein I 
found iny answer. | 

Occasionally we meet with a low hovel in some 
obscure place by ‘the wayside, where Poverty and 
Ignorance have fraternized and set up a temple. 
These are the dwelling-places of the ‘‘ poor whites” 


- —the most abject, ignorant, and degraded white 


people it was ever my fortune to see. 
It is from such homes as these the bulk of the 


| rebel army is drawn. Without education, without 
hope of advancement, without ambition, or any of 


-he higher attributes of manhood, the husbands, 


sens, and brothers who have sprung from these 


hovels are the pliant tools of designing men, and 
are led to fight for treason without a single intelli- 


“vent idea of the object for which their hands are 
zaised against’a beneficent Government. These are 
_ the people whom we are to take by the hand, and 
lift up from the slough of ignorance and apathy, 
und place their feet on solid ground. 

Ly far the larger portion of the white population of 
hese States. 


They form 


A few Southern men, born to wealth and educa- 


. tional privileges, arrogate to themselves superiority 


‘o aught else that wears the human form. They 


_ laim to have been 


«* Made by some other Deity than Nature, 
That shapes man better,” 


nd prate loudly of the “‘Southern spirit,” which 


' (hev say can not be subdued, though it may be over- 
\owered for a time. 
_ uf the many; and I may venture to say that by sub- 


It is the spirit of the few, not 


Juing the spirit of the few we may elevate the spirit 


_ und character of the many. 


‘The only true conquests—those which awaken no 
egret—are those obtained over ignorance. Thus our 


aes to put down rebellion may be crowned by a 

double victory; victory over those who would de- 
' stroy the Government, and a victory over the igno- 
_ vance and degradation of a class bound down by the 


‘nherent and natural curse of slavery, as it affects 
the poor white man who lives in contact with it. 
R. H. W. 


SECRETS. 
Wr most persons the art of keeping a secret is 


ot a low enough stage of development. With un- 


cultivated, unrestrained people, a secret is often a 


~ burden intolerable to be borne, and this though the 


:ecret be one to affect their fame, and even life. 
_ We believe half the confessions of gross crime are 
nade, not from remorse, but simply because the 


_ criminal can not keep bis Secret ; he wants a pres- 


cnt gratification, and prefers to tell it and die. 


. Once it is out, he may care for the punishment, but 


's easy about the crime. He has satisfied the want 
of his soul. But, happily, a secret does not mean, 
“n men’s ordinary acceptance, any deep oppressive 
mystery ; and-*‘ keeping secrets’? means something 
quite different from the dissimulation of royal 
: chemers, or the silence of moody conspirators or 
breakers of the law. Our relations to secrets are 
of two kinds. They may be our own or our friends’. 
Prudence and favoring circumstances may keep us 
clear of important secrets of our own, but there is al- 
ways something which it is wise to keep to ourselves, 
and most people know something or other about 
their friends which they-must not divulge. Now it 
is clearly a duty to keep our friend’s secret, and it 


‘is wisdom to keep eur own, but with the majority 


this is a hard duty. Some, indeed, seem physically 
incapacitated from observing it. We all know peo- 
_ple who can only regard a secref as something to 
tell. Their precaution is solely engaged in finding 
a fit depositary ; they regard it as an egg to be laid 
in some hidden, safe place. And perhaps, if they 


could be content with one telling, they would not 


differ so much from their fellows, for very few peo- 
ple can lock a thing thut deeply interests and con- 
cerns them ab-olutely in their own breasts ; but with 
them the yearning to tell continues on them so long 
-as the secret interests themselves. They have no 
place to keep it in, so they give it in our charge. 
Their minds are thoroughfares which 
-nvite any one to pass. -All their tock is in the 
window, and our secret is only hung out with the 
rest. This mere babbling incontinence of a secret 
4s a different thing from that love of mystery which 
vends to much the same result. -To be fond of se- 
crets leads, of course, to the manufacturing of them ; 
At is to be fond, not only of hearing and telling, but 
of having them. Indeed the impulse to tell and to 
conceal are in this case kindred ones. People in 
this state of mind don’t much care for any informa- 
‘tion that is not enveloped in a mystery. Their no- 


_ tion of a pleasant conversation is of telling things 


that ought not to be told, or of which the tone im- 
plies that they ought not to be told; their notion 
of a compliment is to im something with the 
entreaty not to let it go further, Our first introduc- 
tion to this form of confidence is at once flattering 
and embarrassing. Our honor and discretion are 


- appealed to with a trust and engaging reliance of 


which it is anxious work to show ourselves worthy. 
No doubt gossip gains @ great deal in excitement 
when thus imparted, bat in time it becomes a har- 
assment to a tender consciénee, which can not for 
the life of it recall] which was and which 


general information, and fears lest what was con- 


fied under oaths of secrecy should be let vu- 
awares. But we come in time to the conclusion 
that the person who tells his secret from no neces- 
sity, but only to amuse himself at the time, can not 
thus throw the onus of keeping it on our shoulders. 
He has no right to expect from us more prudence 
than he has shown; while a 
makes it apparent that our friend only one no- 
tion of a téte-1-t#e—as an opportunity for telling a 
secret. A vast number of secrets are current in 
society in this hunt-the-slipper form of circulation. 
Nor does it do to call it a secret no longer. It isa 
yery fair secret, as the world goes, 80 long as it is 
not discussed by threes and fours, and so long as the 
person mainly concerned does not know that it is 
known. This is the real standing of many relig- 
iously kept secrets. 

Secrets themselves vary very much in their keep- 
ing power.’ There are secrets which there is no 
temptation to tell, from the absence in them of cer- 
tain popular qualities ; there are others so univers- 
ally interesting or curious, or so congenial to both 
tellers and hearers, that they have no chance of 
being kept. Nobody could have kept the secret of 
Midas’s ears. A slave has the blame of letting it 
out, but if he had waited, the monarch’s wisest and 
most ancient councilors would have whispered it, 
not to the reeds, but to each other, under the excuse 
that it was an affair of state; and if these had got 
no hint of the wonder, the owner of the ears would 
have told it himself. It is just one of those pecu- 
liarities that can not be borne alone. Even if the 
perruquier did his part to a miracle, the secret of a 
wig would never be kept. Wherever the commoner 
form of curiosity is stimulated, it always gains its 
end. Thus no ial ent is ever a 
secret, even though—which is not often thé case— 
the principal parties try to keep it one. The secret 


that is kept best is what people don’t care to hear; 


and even here the possessor is/apt to blab, from re- 
sentment at the neglect of his mystery. 

There are two seasons of peril for an 
secret—its birth and first reception, and when it is 
grown old and so familiar that the man’s other 
thoughts have adapted themselves to it. De Quin- 
cey gives it as his opinion that, except where a secret 
is of a nature to affect some person’s lift, most men 
would not remember beyond two years the most sol- 
emn obligations to secrecy. 
the substance of the secret will remain upon the 
mind, but how one came by it will be forgotten. 
There are secrets, we know, that never pass the lips 
of the possessor. There are people with strength 
of character, fidelity, or an ever-present fear, which 
enables them to live a long life and make no sign 
of a continually gnawing anxiety. At the best, 
this is amohg the greatest trials of temper and dis- 
position. Something about a man is always worse 
fora mystery. It may be only his manner, if the 
secret has no guilt in it; but where the secret is 
caused by some personal fault, the misehief of wrong- 
doing is indefinitely aggravated by absolute brooding 
silence. Misers and hoarders have their secrets 
which they seem to have no temptation to tell, and 
which separate them from humanity, and so have 
those men whose life is one system of shams and 
false pretenses. Nothing can look what it is to one 
of these men guarding some hidden fraud ; the mind 
cret w is life and death, that it comes at last to 
be himself against the inst every person 
and thing outside his own consciousness. A selfish 
secret is the worst of all. We read of conspirators 
and nations of conspirators able, as a body, to keep 
secrets in the spirit of the solitary impostor, and 
with a patient vigilance which no temptation or sur- 
prise can betray. These are the people who are 
most remorseless when their time comes. Many 
secrets are well kept because there is no form of 
words at hand to tell them in; for whereas some 
slip out too naturaily in the easiest narrative, others 
are irksome even in thought, from the confplications 
and explanations they w involve. Secrets that 
are nice to tell have no chance against these. For 
this reason many very influential secrets of the 
heart die untold. The story is interesting, and, on 
some points, tempting to revive; but it would re- 
quire too much that is not pleasant to set it attract- 
ively before the hearer. 

The faithful keeper of a secret is not one who 
thinks of it mainly as such, but as a thing in its 
own nature, and, for certain reasons, better not told, 
and who never allows one to be confided to him if 
he can kindly and fairly avoid it. People who like 
secrets betray them, to show their own consequence, 


-and to make themselves acceptable. Conscious 


fidelity has nct much chance against the stimulus 
of showing yourself trusted; for, as Dr. Johnson 
has it, most men seem rather inclined to confess the 
want of virtue than of importance. People averse 
to secrets mgy be holders of them without being 
aware; that is, a thing is often a secret, or not, as 
it is regarded, for a secret is a thing studiously kept. 

instinct- 


“A wise man may suppress certain things, 


ively and without study, as not fit to be told; and 
with such, an innocent secret. is safest. 

If a man has a weighty secret, it is superfiuous 
to say that he does best to keep it to himself; but 
if he is not equal to the burden, or if, on other 
grounds, a confidant is needed, it is not well to fix 
upon a person naturally silent. Such a one is the 
most likely of all to blurt out your secret, from mere 
ignorance of the art of talking. The silent man 
has nothing he cares to say, and so says nothing; 
but this is no guarantee when he finds himself in 
the novel position of having something which he 
would ke to say, and which others would like to 
hear. People are not taciturn from discretion. A 
natural easy habit of talking is the best veil for a 
secret. A good talker knows how to divert sus- 


After a lapse of time’ 


an | betrays his wife and her friends to his, familiars, 


‘rom manly contempt of women’s petty mysteries. 
The only safe confidant—apart from high personal 
qualities—is one with some community of interest 
in the affair itself. ; 


RECOLLECTION. 


RememeeR:me when long, years have fied, 
When all this past a a shadowy dream; 
Let me not float, a leaf upon the stream 

Of memory, unwept, forgotten, dead! 


Remember me, if far in other lands 
When you can look no longer on my face; 

, De® not forget the now oft-sought embrace 

In clasping other, perchance stranger, hands. 

Remember me, if you shculd win their love, 
When you will greet them with a happy kiss; 
Remember tha: my '.ps were once your bliss; 

They will not be orc ’ thful, time will prove. 


Remember me, if sickness rack your frame, 
If none can cool you. feverish, aching brow; 
Think I would soothc you, were | near, as now, 
And lull you with soft «hispers of your name. 
Remember me when, smiling, you bestow 
A sunny glance on other eyes that shine; 
Remember, once those smiles were only mine, 
And ponder, was it well to bid ~ . go” 


Remember me, if grier should come to shroud 

Your life in all the misery of woe; 

If so-called *‘friends” should pass you by, and lo! 
You find yourself alon: in that vast crowd— 


Remember me, and then \.ith heart 
Come back and call me to my place of rest; 
My old, old home of quiet—on your breast— 

And having come, we two will never part. 


WRECKED. 


‘Tr is an awful night!” I said, shuddering all 
over, as I heard the roar uf the surf, the hideous 
wailing of the wind, and the dash of the rain against 
the window. . We lived on the Cape coasty in the 
prettiest village ever cradled on its silvery sands, 
or bathed in the blessed sunshine—thrice blessed 
because of the fearful storms that darkened our 
horizon at times. My husband was out in the 
storm; he was the favorite physician in the vil- 
lage, because he was skillful, never pressed for his 
pay, and endured stormy nights and other hardships 
like a good-natured hero. 

I could not go to rest this terrible night while 
Angus was away. He was always my Angus, 
though he was ‘‘the Doctor” to many others. I 
sat cowering over the fire, with my infant nestled 
in my lap in all the sweet peace of babyhood, wish- 
ing and longing for my husband. My heart was 
sinking with fear. I was sorry that he was a phy- 
sician. If he had been a farmer, a teacher, a clerk, 
a tradesman, or a mechanic, he might have been 
in his bed now, and so I vainly regretted that ichat 
might have been was not. Very foolish I was, like 
many others. At last I heard his steps, and the 
outer door opened, and the blast blew him in, as it 
seemed, and with difficulty he shut the door. He 
came up stairs, and exclaimed, “‘ Not in bed, Mat- 
tie? It is past midnight. Lay that little man 
away, and make haste after him. You should have 
been asleep two hours ago.” 

Angus spoke cheerfully, but there was a tremor 
in his voice, as if he were frightened, and did not 
wish me to know it. I looked up at his face. It 
was if he were dead. 

“* What is it, Angus ?” said I. 

‘* What is it? why, the hardest storm that ever 

- “But something trou Angus. Is old 
Mrs. Pratt going to die?” — 

“ No, not till she is a hundred years old. Make 
haste, Mattie, and goto bed. Dick will wake and 
cry presently, and the storm is bad enough without 
his storming.” 

I still looked into his pale face, and at that mo- 
ment a dreadful sound struck my ear. Angus start- 
ed to his feet. ° 

‘** You heard it,” said he. 

It was the gun of a ship driving on the breakers, 
almost at our very doors; for we lived close to the 
sea, and on the most dangerous part of the coast. 

‘*T saw her in a flash of lightning just before I 
came in,” said Angus. ‘She was driving right on 
the rocks. Go to bed, Mattie, dear, and I will call 
John, and go down for Higgins and Dort, and see 
if any thing can be done.” 

Higgins and Dort were fishermen, and had boats, 
and ropes, and a great many things that might 
needed in such a time as this. 

** Angus,” said I, *‘ don’t ask me to go to bed. 
Can I sleep while those poor creatures are in peril ? 
Can I forget that you might be on board that ship?” 

My husband called John, our man-of-all-work, 
again put on his storm garneents, and silently kiss- 
ing me and the baby, he went out. Again the 
booming gun sounded. It was much nearer now, 
or else the roar of the storm was somewhat hushed. 
I warmed some milk for my baby, for I knew I was 
too much frightened to nurse him. He waked 
hungry, and I fed him. He slept again, and I 
tried to look out into the pitchy darkness. I heard 
only the roar and crash of the storm. All is over 
with the ship, said I to m A 

for 


with my husband's After a time I made 
out the ship, wedged in among the rocks, and the 
waves rising like hills and mountains over and 
against her. Meanwhile my husband and others 
‘were on the shore. I should have beén with them 
bat for my baby. 

- A barrel was sent ashore with a line wedged in 
at the bung-hole; when this was secured,-a hawser 
was fastened to the line and drawn ashore by means 


of it. This hawser was drawn away from the break- 


— 


| 


ers as much as possible, and firmly secured.’ One 
by one the men veritured upon this support. Ajj/ 
came safely to the shore but the captain. He was 
the last to leave the ship, and by some means he 
lost, or never gained, the support of the hawser, and 
his lifeless body was thrown ashore at some dis- 
tance from the point where the men were received, 
A young man, who had been the last to leave the 
ship before the captain, was passing to and fro cin 
the beach in an agony of anxiety, when the body 
was thrown high upon the sand, almost at his feet; 


With a wild cry he seized upon what had. been, a 


few minutes before, the animated master and pre- 
server of them all. My husband was beside him. 
A fisherman brought a piece of sail, and they laiii 
the body on it, and four men bore it to our house, 


‘The young man gave some directions to the sailors, 


and then followed the sad cortége. It was a miser. 
able end of my suspense, but I was relieved. Tho 
rescued crew went on to Plymouth, after they had 
been provided with dry clothing and breakfast by 
the villagers, who supplied their wants with great 
kindness, and afterward gathered up their coffee 
and oranges, as they came ashore, with as much 


| diligence as if they had been a bill of sale of the 


A strange feeling thrilled through my heart ay 
they brought the captain of the Midas to our house. 
I did not feel as if a corpse were being borne over 


| our threshold. 


“ Angus,” said I, ‘* he is not dead.” | 

“He is dead, my dear,” said my husband, so}. 
emnly, at the same time drawing me away from 
the body. 7 

The men placed their burden gently on the floor, 
and then they lingered, as if loth to leave. 

“ His friend and I can do all now,” said Angus, 
very thankfully; “and, Higgins, you and Dort 
must go and see if you can’t save some of the carvo 
that will be driving ashore. They will call us pi- 
rates or Arabs if it is appropriated, as the cargo of 
the Mary Anne was.” 

‘*Men don’t consider it stealing to pick up a bag 
of coffee or a box of oranges on the sea-shore,” said 
Higgins. ‘*They would not ae cup of coffee or 
a single orange out of a shop for their right hands.” 

*T know,” said Angus; “* but you must tell them 
that somebody owns that cargo.” 

“* We will see to it,” said Dort, and then they all 
went away. 

The young man had held his hand on the captain’s 
heart, in the vain hope to discover warmth or mo- 


-tion. 


‘* Angus,” said I, ‘‘ will you not put him in my 
bed? There is a firé in my room, and we must try 
to bring him to life; I am sure he is not dead.” 

Angus seemed out of patience with my unreason- 
able pertinacity ; still he made a very thorough éx< | 
amination of the body, but failed to discover any 
signs of life. Then he turned to me, and said, 
** My dear, I will do every thing just as if I were. 
as sure that he is alive as I am that he is dead.” 

He called John, and assisted by the young man, 
whose name was Wilson, they carried the captain | 
to my room, where they took off his clothes, and 
laid him in my bed. Two women came in. I gave 
my little Richard to one, and employed the other in 
preparing the breakfast ; and I devoted myself, with 
my husband and Mr. Wilson, to the endeavor to re- 
suscitate the drowned man. : 

We raised the head on pillows at the back of the _ 
bed, and let the legs and feet lie over the front side 
of the bed in a pail of warm water. I laid flannel 
cloths on the chest and stomach, wrung out of hot - 
water, or hot vinegar, or hot spirits, for [ used all 
in turn, and Angus and Mr. Wilson and John rubbed 
the apparently lifeless body. All the time I felt 
sure the captain was alive, and I was impatient that 
I could not make Angus believe it too. : 

‘¢ My poor Mattie,” said he, ‘‘the wish is father 
to the thought.” i+ 

Mr. Wilson hardly spoke; he worked incessant- 
ly, never stopping to take any thing but some wine 
and water, when he was nearly fainting with ex- 
haustion. Some of the time he was rubbing the 
body; again he was inflating the lungs with the | 
bellows; and then he was fomenting with the warm 
flannels and spirits. 
sat down, and séemed despairing. He sat with his: 
face buried in his hands, and then he rose, and flung; 
himself on the bed beside the body. He clasped the: 
cold form to his bosom, and exclaimed : | 

‘Oh, my friend! how can I ever tell Annie and — 
Lizzie that I left youtodrown!” 

Then he wept long and bitterly. My husband 
led him out of the room. | 

“Tt isall over, Mr. Wilson,” said Angus. “Take 
a morsel of food, and go to bed; you are worn out; 
we will do the rest.” | 

While they were gone out I examined, probably 
for the fiftieth time, the space over the heart. There 
was a scarcely perceptible warmth. Still it was per- 
ceptible. I ran down stairs to tell my husband. 
He was standing by Mr. Wilson, whose arms hung 


beside him as if they were palsied. | 
‘¢ There is warmth about the ” I cried. | 
Wilson to his feet as if he been elec- | 


trified. My husband looked at. me with tender re- 

proach, as much as to say, ‘* Your hope is false and 

foolish ;” but he did not speak, and we went up 

stairs. He examined the heart with his hand and 

his ear, and then bade Mr. Wilson do the same, say- 

ing, There is | 
H 


ope 
new life, but my husband would not allow him to 
“If you will take some toast and wine, then you 
may work again, Mr. Wilson,” said Angus. 
I brought the food, and the young man ate, and 
then they again began their labor of love. The 
warmth at the heart increased, and then there was 
a faint fluttering, and in an hour more we were re — 
warded by the first straggling breath of our patient. 
I never saw such joy as that of the young min 
when he knew that hig friend was alive. Soon he 
was breathing steadily. He was not as much bruised 
as we had supposed at first, and he seemed strange _ 
ly well when he became conscious. He took a cup — 
ef hot wine and water, and said: 


At the end‘of six hours he 


7 
| 
| 
| 
ae again the sound of the gun. I waited in vain for all. 
| i The morning seemed indefinitely postponed. It 
was early autumn, and the weather, though chilly, 
; would not be fatal to the poor sailors, as the cold 
ia often is on our terrible shore. Day dawned at last, | 
: } and when it was light enough I examined the beach 
i it picion, and to give the conversation the direction he | : 
4 A. pleases. Persons naturally silent seldom know the | 
. right thing to say in an emergency. Neither must 
moet a secret ever be told to a person who would look | 
BS down upon ‘it. Fall half the breaches of confidence | 
are perpetrated in mere disdain, ‘Thus husbands | 
and wiv¢s betray each other's secrets. “The wife 
Pt tells what the husband lets fall of business, because 
she doves not reglize its importance: The bysband | 
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“Let me go to sleep, Wilson, and I will wake as 
good as new. Alf hands are safe, you say, and 
to-morrow 


1 can afford to turn in and sleep till or 
ext day.” 
3 He smiled a good-natured, happy smile, and went 
Mr. Wilson,” said I, ‘can’t you follow 
such a good example?” 


- He lay down on a couch in the room with his 
captain, and I went away to my baby, as happy as 
I could be. Why can not we be as happy when all 
eur friends are alive and well, and saved from the 
endurance of sorrow, day after day, as when a stran- 
ger is rescued front death! How near and dear 
these strangers seemed to us, though we had known 
them not yetaday! We sent word to Higgins that 
the captain was alive, and he and Dort came up, 
aid with a quiet joy shook hands with us, seeming 
afraid to speak above their breath, lest they should 
awaken the sleepers. They spread the news, and 
the next morning a great many came to offer their 
congratulations. | 

The captain tried to rise early, but his head failed 


im. 

' ‘‘ The more haste the worse speed,” saidhe. ‘I 
meant to see home and wife to-day, but they will 
keep till to-morrow.” 

And he quietly laid his head back on his pillow. 

‘¢You are a jewel of a man,” said my husband. 
‘“T expected you would be down on your luck, and 
scold, because you could not go home the day after 
you were drowned.” 

“I am very thankful for the chance of going 
home at all, All seemed so near, as if I were at 
my own door, when the storm struck us. But as I 


can’t go to-day, the next best thing is to go to” 


sleep.” 
We left him to the sleep he so much coveted, and 


went down to the parlor with Mr. Wilson, who had 
very little of the captain’s patience—I suppose be- 
cause he had not.been drowned, 

“You have been very kind, my friend,” said he, 
‘‘and before I leave you I wish to tell you some- 
thing about myself. Three days ago I was going 
home with a heart full of hope. Now-my hopes 
are gone, or indefinitely postponed ; but I am hap- 
pier than when I was hopeful. If I had been left 
tu the tefrible sorrow of going home with Captain 
Martell’s body instead of his living, happy self, then 
I sivuld have known trouble. 

“Two years ag6"1 begged my mother to let me 
goto sea. She is a widow, and I am her only son. 
She was not willing that I should be a sailor, but 
finding that I could not be happy at home, she con- 
sented to consult Captain Martell: about me, and 
take his advice. Of course he advised her to sub- 
mit to fate, and took me on his own vessel. Our 
first voyage was to China in the good ship Midas, 
that is beating herself to pieces out there on the 
rocks. We hada fine voyage, and came home laden 
with tea and silks, I was twenty years old when 
we reached home. I staid at the captain’s house a 
day and night before I left for my own home, which 
is some distance from Plymouth. On this visit, at 
my captain’s, I first saw his wife’s sister, Annie 
Lawrence. I lost my heart to the dear girl, Annie 
was a lady, and her father was wealthy, and she had 
many suitors.” She was eighteen years old, and had 
set her heart against the sea. 

‘**T will never marry a sailor, though he were 
captain of a golden ship,’ said Annie. ‘I would 
soouer marry an, apothecary, and live at the back of 
the shop, and smell assafcetida all the time.’ 

‘Captain Martell laughed. ‘I remember,’ said 

‘he, ‘my wife said the same; but she got over her 
prejudices when she found that I could not be coaxed 
_ or driven,’ 
_ “*My mother had a good property, and she put 
half of it in my hands to make ventures in our ship, 
and for a year past I have been trading with Cap- 
tain Martell to the West Indies, and adding to my 
capital very rapidly. Just before our last voyage I 
fel. determined to have a last word with Annie about 
the sea. She knew very well that I loved her bet- 
ter than all the world, though I had never told her 
80. 

“You may think it strange that I should tell you 
all this, but you seem just.as if you were my brother 
and sister. The night before we sailed was a love- 
ly summer evening, and Captain Martell and his 
wife, Annie and I, were sitting in an arbor in the 
garden; for though the house is close to the town, 
they have a pretty garden. We were all very 
merry, probably because we were not happy. 

‘‘Mrs. Martell seemed to know that I wished to 
speak to Annie, and she drew her husband away, 
and left us alone. 

‘** Annie,’ said I, ‘are you in earnest when you 
say you will never marry a man who goes to sea?’ 

am,’ said she. 

‘** You know, Annie,’ said I, ‘ that I am now sec- 
ond mate of Captain Martell’s ship, and that when I 
am twenty-one, which will be next month, I shall 
be first mate.’ 

‘Ts that any thing to me?’ said she, almost 
harshly. 

“* Annie,’ said I, ‘I love you, and if you have 
any regard for me, it is something to you.’ 

‘‘She buried her face in her handkerchief, and 
wept passionately, terribly. 

‘** Oh, Ralph,’ she said, ‘you don’t know how 
miserable I am! I have every thing to make me 
happy, people say, but I am miserable about the 
Sea. I was wretched about Captain Martell before 
I knew you, but since I came to be your friend—’ 

‘** To love me, Annie,’ said I; ‘do say that.’ 

‘** Well, ever since the first day I saw you, and 
thought of your going on the hateful, treacherous 
ocean, I have dreamed about you every ‘week, I 
verily believe. And I have always dreamed that 
you were wrecked, castaway on some dreadful 
breakers, and always you and Captain Martell were 
drowned. J have seen your’ bruised and bleeding 
bodies on the rocks and sands, and beaten about 
anong the breakers, full fifty times, Oh, who 
_ Would love a sailor, if it were possible to avoid it? 
Oh, if you could escape from the sea! But you can 
not. Captain Martell is your Fate; he will never 
leave the sea, and you will never leave him; and 


| the end will be as I have seen it in my dreadfal 


dreams so many times, And then what will be- 
wept 

‘¢<But, Annie, will you marry me if I leave the 
sea? I must go this voyage.’ 

‘** You will never return alive,’ said she; ‘you 
and Captain Martell will be drowned. I saw you 
both last night, wrecked and cast ashore dead.’ 

*** Annie,’ said I, ‘if I return alive from this voy- 
age will you marry me?’ 

“* Her only reply was, that if we made the voy- 
age we would both be drowned. 

“*T left her the next day in a great sorrow, and 
now I am going back to her penniless, for all my “ 
property was in the ship. How can I marry and 
be dependent on my wife?” ~——- 

**It is better than being wrecked and drowned 
besides,” said 

‘* Better, but it is not well,” said Ralph Wilson. 

In the afternoon Captain Martell was able to get 
up and be dressed. In the evening he came down 


stairs. 

‘*T shall be as good as new to-morrow,” said he. 
‘* I wonder if the people here will gather the pieces 
of my poor Midus ; if they do, doctor, save a piece 
for me big enough to make a cane. There is one 
comfort—we were insured, vessel and cargo.” 

“Insured!” exclaimed Wilson, “vessel and 
cargo?” 

‘*tExactly. I should not have insured our cargo, 
but Annie begged me to do it; she said you would 
be ruined if we were wrecked, and that it would be 
haid for a young man to lose an independence just 
as he had gained it.” _.. 

‘*Then she did not quite believe that I would be 
drowned,” said Wilson, smiling. 

The next day Captain Martell and Ralph Wilson. 
went home. Some weeks after my husband re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Wilson. I give an ex- 
tract: 

**T am married to my dearest Annie. Captain Martell 
and I are going into business together. We are going to 
be wholesale traders in coffee, tea, tropical. fruits, etc. I 
promise Annie to give up the sea, and she promises me to 


give up 

‘*I wish you could have been at the wedding, but I 
knew that baby could not be brought, and would not stay 
at home, so you did not get an invitation. Next summer 
we shall come to visit you, even if you do not invite us; 
meanwhile, you will accept our love and the assurance of 
our deepest gratitude. Weshall always pray heart-pray- 
ers for you. We are four of the happiest people in the 
world, and you were the means of all our happiness.” 

Besides this letter we got wonderful Christmas 
gifts from our friends; and from that time to this 
they have visited us every summer, and we have 
visited them every winter. 


‘WHAT THE CYCLONE DID AT 
MASULIPATAM. 


Maw has done something toward replenishing 
the earth, but shamefully little as yet toward sub- 
duing it. Where he has it pretty well under con- 
trol, he is too apt to wear it out, without thought 
for those who come after. Thus, for ee in 
the south of France people hage only just found 
out that one generation has no right to cut down 
all the woods, and so subject their posterity to de- 
structive floods whenever the rain comes heavily. 
That’s the way man too often deals with the earth 
where he can manage it—leaves it like an old cot- 
ton-ground in Virginia, worthless for a century or 
so; or like most of “‘ the Isles of Greece,” so dried 


up and wholly worked out as to seem doomed to 


utter barrenness till the day of judgment. The 
fact is, man must give up coping so incessantly - 
with his fellow-man, and take more to coping with 
Nature in places where he has hitherto been too 
submissive. Will man ever get to control the tem- 
pest? to regulate the earthquake and the erup- 
tion? Surely we may at teast hope, some time or 
other, to know the law of storms so well as to fore- 
see them, and so to be forearmed. We shall do 
much more than we have done if we go on for the 
next twenty years at the present rate of discovery. 
Now this reflection is apropos of the late great 
cyclones in India. If the telegraph clerks at Kedg- 
eree, by the Hooghly mouth, had sent on word to 
Calcutta the moment they felt the storm, scores of 
European ships and hundreds of poor craft might 
have been saved. But it was not their business to 
know any thing of the law of storms, There was 
no one to calculate the path of the cyclone (as cal- 


culable, they say, as the path of a comet), and | 


so Nature’s warning at Kedgeree was unavailing. 
Again, at Masulipatam, some forty-five thousand 
ple were living mostly on land below the water- 
evel, cut off from the sea by a bar which any ex- 
tide must wash over, packed in mud- 

hovels, to which the Devon cob-huts are palaces. 
No sea-wall; no protection. The calamity came. 
One great wave rushed over the town on the night 
of last All Saints; and in the morning over ten 


terrible; and our accounts are fresh from the spot, 
so that it will be our fault if they are not interest- 


ing. - 

The 3ist of October was a bright, cool day, re- 
freshing after the-great heat and long drouth from 
which the district had been 


snug for a squally night.. About seven p.m. 
barometer fell rapidly, and the wind passed 

by north to due east, blowing furiously. The mag- 
istrate and his assistant determined to sit up and 
** gee it out ;” but they had not sat long when, be- 
tween nine and ten P.M., 4 native servant rushed 
in, crying in broken English, ‘‘ Sea come over us— 
sea come over us!” ‘‘N: ” cried the En- 
glishmen; ‘‘get along with you!” But they are 
persuaded to go to the veranda, and there, true 
enough, the water is already surging up to the go- 
down (outer veranda); several natives come up 
swimming ; and the first act of the magistrate is to 
haul in two or three half-drowned creatures, and to 
set a lamp asa beacon to others. In this way ten 
or twelve are saved; and then the water gets into 
the house, the chairs begin to float about and block 
up the staircase; and the whole party, fearing to be 
cut off, go into the upper rooms ; natives praying, 
crying, and then sleeping ; Englishmen getting into 
a sheltered corner, and then dozing off, too, from 
sheer exhaustion, to wake just before dawn and find 
themselves wet through, while the lighining is play- 
ing over their heads, the roof having been torn off, 
fortunately in one piece, while they were 
What a scene when the sun rose! nearly three feet 
of water still over the low ground; corpses every 
where; men and bullocks washed into verandas, 
and lying about in ‘‘ compounds” (grounds round a 
gentleman’s house); the town nowhere; here and 
there a baked brick or chunam house standing 
(mostly roofless) amidst the waste. Not'a tree 
spared, except those which (like some palms) yield 
to the blast. wave had done it all; but tha 
wave spread so far that a lot of arrack casks were 
found six miles inland, and was so strong that it 
lifted up’ one of the harbor lock-gates and dashed it 
on a strongly-built house, crushing it like a nut- 
shell. The sepoys’ lines were swept down like card- 
houses; the salt mounds woefully shrunk ; the rice 
in store all damaged, so that every one had to be 
set to work to crush the husk off the paddy (rice 
in the hull), of which there was fortunately plenty ; 
and one of the things most urgently called for from 
head-quarters was a supply of pestles and mortars, 
that all hands might be kept employed. Then the 


ter: only one fit to drink from in the whole place. 
The wrecked ; all native records and such 
of the English ditto as were on the lower shelves 
destroyed; and among the laughable incidents, 
‘*the whole stock of stamps, official and postage, 
swept away;” a fresh supply “urgently request- 
ed ;” and (the doctor writes) ‘‘ my case of instru- 
ments was found, five days after, full a mile off.” 
Sad stories of European suffering during that wild 
night: saddest of all, the fate of the little scholars 
at Mr. Scharkey’s Church Mission School for native 
girls—thirty-five drowned out of fifty. One poor 
lady, writing ‘‘ with a thankfully sorrowful heart,” 
tell8. how she and hers ‘‘ passed a night of terror, 
with three feet water in the highest rooms, hud- 
died together on a side-board, wet (for the roof was 
off), and the children choking all the time with 
whooping-cough.” In every case Europeans and 
Eurasians have lost all their clothes and personal 
effects—no light loss, we can readily understand, 
to people lately started in official life. Every thing 
in India, too, is one hundred per cent. at least above 
its English price. Yet there is no sign of whining 
from any but the missionaries. One of these gen- 
tlemen from up-country, where they had only wind 
—though that was bad enough, marking its track, 
writes a native tahsildar (headman of a district), by 
leveled crops, and cattle killed by falling trees or 
buildings—finds time to groan over ‘‘our vegeta- 
bles which were promising so well, and are now 
just spoiled ;” and “‘ our custard- which are 
stripped of their fruit and most of their leaves ;” 
and “the Rev. Mr. Darling’s arm, which has re- 
ceived some injury, we have not yet heard what.” 
These holy men are often accused by old. Indians 
of a little over-regard for creature-comforts, and 
surely the reverend writer of the above seems to 
justify the imputation when he can talk of cab- 
bages and custard-apples, while one-fifth of the peo- 
ple of the Kistna district are dead and four-fifths 
houseleas, while there are thirty-five thousand in 
Masulipatam who must starve but for the immedi- 
ate-government help. They get cooked rice now, 
and are paid for burying the dead, and have leave 
to use up the fallen trees for rebuilding their huts ; 
so that, for the present, they manage to hold out. 
By-and-by will come the rub, for the crops along 
the whole sea-board, soaked with brine, will never 
grow again. 

Naturally the first great want was coolies to bury 
or burn the dead, to unstop the wells, etc. These 
were soon sent in by the different collectors up the 
country. The stench is described as terrible (one 
writer says he rowed up the river; “‘ it was full of 
corpses”). Fortunately it is winter, but disease is 
always dreaded for a population constantly at starv- 
ing point. The Madras Government talked of send- 
ing off at once the president, etc., of the Sanitary 
Board to “‘ take proper measures.” Of course they 
sent tents, disinfectants, food, etc., freighting a 
steamer which was luckily at hand; 
too, to remit taxes, and relax “jungle conservancy: 
laws.” The collector, who had for leave to 
spend thirty thousand rupees, who apologizes 
for sending his rough draft, being fairly beat after 
five hours’ hard work in the open air, is empowered 
to do *‘ whatever may suggest itselfto him.” Im- 


wells were all sanded up, or spoiled with salt-wa- 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


How To To Speax Inise.—Put 
bit of the blarney stone in your mouth, and keep it weil 
moistened with whisky that never seen ‘* the ugly cye 
of a gauger.” Our Hibernian readers will explain this 
among tlremseives. 


WANTED. 
A of spectacles to suit the eyes of potatoes. 
| Tie club with which an idea struck the poet. 
A stick to measure marrow esca 


‘The identical hook and ine with which an angler cought 
a 


An umbrella used in the reign of tyrants. 


—How to get rid of surplus | 


ADVICE TO BacHELORS. 
cash, Marry a small “ widdy” with a large y- 


SomeTuIne TIOKLES THE “Fancr"—A tremen, 
dous hit. 


Tas Worst hollow tooth that plays 
the deuce, 


Pueasant.—To fall in with « pretty girl at skating 


People who impoferish themselves 
may properly be called victims passio 


A Yankee has invented a machine for grating people's 
feelings. 


Wh is a petroleum dealer like an epicure ?—Because 
the Hives om fat of the land. sh 


A one-legged miller is at once a miller and hopper. 


Why is a superfuity like a retired waiter ?—Because it's 


an ex-tray. 


thought by the lady q a lover of literature. 
“Have you ever read,” continued the ing ve lady, 
“Ten a Year?” madam,” said Jones, 


“I never read sb many in all my life.” 


Why is friendship like an addiction to ardent spirits ?—~ 


r10N.—A. coroner’s jury in Wales retarned 
as a verdict in the case of a woman who died suddenly, 
that “she died from congestion of the brain, caused by 
overtipulation. 


Guzv.—A young lady being told thet her lover was 
suddenly killed, exclaimed, ** Oh, that splendi@ gold watch 
of his! Give it to me that I may remember him and cher. 
ish his dear memory.” 


Wanrep By A Bacnzron Jews.er.—A wife with a neck 


of pearl, “ brilliant’ eyes, golden hair, a silvery 
tongue, perfect jewel of temper. 


Widow Partington iias recently paid a visit to the men- 


ti: 
th | 


mile of the African deserty-and the guysell that I wanted 


ey quadru that Van Humbug went into the cage 
tew. Ob, of the works of 
that we are all frightfully made!” 


oe 


| nected with the Kistna anicut works, not a house 
was A residént in Nursepar, going 
into patam, to inquire after some friends, 
finds the village of Kottha Sivady entirely swept 
away. Of a large choultry, where travelers had 
rested for years, nothing was left but two strong 
posts with their cross beam, by clinging to which 
the only two persons who escaped out of all the in- 
habitants were saved ; some of the heavy brick walls ; 
of the choultry had been driven more than a hun- 
dred yards by the force of the water. A hundred 
trees were found broken across within half an acre; . 
and where they were still standing further inland, 
the weed was hanging in them at nine feet from 
| the ground. Ofcourse there were, as at Sheffield, 
| marvelous escapes ; men swept along for miles, and 
| then landed on trees, to which they were able to 
| cling; houses left standing because they were te 
leeward of some larger building which gave way. 
| On the water, too, the ruin was great. Boats, 
coasting and ferry, came to grief in great numbers ; 
of three ships that were in the harbor, two—aa 
Arab and a French ship—broke their moorings, and 
drove ashore; the third, an English brig, rode out 
the gale. 
The Masulipatam people are as helpless as the 
Lancashire mill-hands, Well, we mustn’t become 
political; we have seen what a revolving storm can 
do along the Coromandel coast. Let us be thank- 
ful that there are no ¢yclones here; and that our 
sea-walls too are a tolerable protection against such 
“ high tides” as that of which Jean Ingelow sings so 
sweetly; and which we suppose are due to a fit of an 
sudden fury on the moon’s part, or to the sed forget- : 
ting for a moment its ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go,and  ~ 7 
no further.” 
| 
q 
| 
Are you fond of novels?” said Mrs. Jones. “ Very,” 
res ed the inte ted tleman, who wished to be 
of addressing all the id and the rest of mankind —— 
3 | 
con 
thousand people were drowned, and a little heap 
of wet mud marked the position of four houses out | , 
of five. Every body did his duty: the collector, | | 
the magistrates, the moonsiffs were indefatigable ; : 3% 
the poor peons (policemen), two-thirds of whom Two gex | having a difference, one went to the , 
had perished, stood ohare early in the morning and wrote Scoundrei” 
| ciety together; and the native regiment quartered | upon it. age other 
near the place, which lost sixty rank and file and ports A be : to say he might leave it with him. 
nearly three hundred women and children, is de- | said he, “Thave ke to say. 
scribed as having ‘‘ behaved admirably.” mense power these civilians have. A young fellow } 1 wished to return your master’s as he left his 
| We can read enough about Calcutta in the pa- | not seven years from England is found acting as mame et my door in the morning” 
: | pers; this calamity to Southern India has made high sheriff and chancellor of the exchequer over a Dooron, —“This hyar babe’s got the small-pox ; and I 4 
| noise; but the destruction is relatively more | tract a8 large as Devon. It is an ugly name, Col- this case 
| but they who answer to it have, on the whole, al- 
It took twelve days to clear,away the worst of | a, os wete conversing together, when one ) 
light misty rain and west wind. ‘In my morning | the débris, and get rid of the dead men gnd animals. ote that he found it's | 
drive (writes one) I was strongly reminded of some The immediate neighborhood could not help much ; | t on & Sunday. At . ag, | 
| “1 preach three times, and make nothing of 
of our damp, warm autumn days at home.” To- | for the storm was felt full twenty miles ipland. At be si ) 
ward evening the gale rose, still from the west. abvays be bat 
People roped down their verandas and made all was killed: further off, in navvies’ vary 
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MARCH MUSINGS. 


Tue March wind blows across the sea, 
And through the pine-trees o’er my head 
Its voice is as the voices dead. 

What are the words it speaks to me? 


Hard to define: for as it sweeps 
Through the thick branches on its way, 
The echoes quickened by its sway 

Are heard by mes one who sleeps. 


as the memories that wake 


From their long rest when, in an hour 
Least marked, we find a faded flower, 
And straizhtway all the fetters break 


That bound the past in silence. So 

_ Floats back the soul upon that stream 
Whose current passes as a dream, 

Whose waters all so stilly flow. 

The wild March wind smites on my face 
With stiuging strength; and yet the past 
Rises so surely and so fast 


‘That I searce feel it for . svace. 


What says the March wind? Does it speak 
Of its work done a year agone, | 
When eves that erst so sweetly shone 

With love's light darkened as the weak 


Last sigh of life was swept away, 
By the cold March blast which had been 
Laden with arctic chills all keen, 
Sealing der doom ere break of day? 


In yain, in vain the sunny South, 
~ Jn vain the work of love and care, 
Though love grew maddened with despair, 
To touch with life the rose-bud mouth: 


IN THE UNTRODDEN WAYS. 


My brother Willie and I were orphans. There 
was a large family of us once—six children, boys and 
girlsequally divided. We lived, with our parents, in 
an old housé in the country, and had no near neigh- 
bors. A desolate place every body thought it, and 
I suppose it was so, but | loved it from its being the 


only home I had ever known, and full of old associa- 


tions. I'm afraid it was an unwholesome place. 
It was nestled down deep amidst trees and great 
well-zrown evergreens—splendid evergreens, and 
eo shady in summer; but it is true that they did 
hold the damp dreadfully; from some of the win- 


~ dows We could stretch out cur hands—as children 


we used to amuse ourselves when it was too wet to 
go out, by doing so, and plucking the leaves and 
blossoms. The house, too, from foundation to roof, 
was hidden by creepers, ivy, and honey-suckle, and 
roses, all growing so thick that the windows were 
just peep-holes, and great straggling sprays used to 
wave across them, and up above the line of the roof - 
cornice. Oh, lovely in summer the roses and the 
woodbine were! clustering in long trailing masses 
about the walls, ahd hanging over the porch, and 
making shelter for dozens of sparrows’ nests. There 
were, too, great bowery elms and ashes, and one 
huge walnut-tree almost leaned against the house, 
overhanging a part of it, built as a lean-to; beauti- 
ful it looked; but in wet weather, and ours was a 


_ very wet part of the country, the perpetual drip, 


drip of it and the climbers had a dreary sound ; and 
in the autumn the leaves used to choke up the gut- 
ters, and make such floods through the ceilings. 
Almost all of them were stained by these overflows, 
and-when I was a litcle child, and used to wake early 
—the chattering of the sparrows in the greenery 
about the window often woke me at daylight—or 
when I was ill, which was not unfrequently the 
case, I used to lie in my little bed and trace figures 
and images in those stains. Things laid by for a 


‘while got mildewed and mouldy, and some of the 


rooms, the ones unde: the walnut-treé, and those to 
the north, where the laurels and rhododendrons— 
such rhododendrons!—grew close against the walls, 
were, I must say, sadly dark and cold, and so damp 
that the paper used to peel off the walls. The gar- 
den and-‘tawn, too, were lovely shady places; but I 
suppose they, .too, may have been somewhat over- 
grown, for the flowers never throve there, and the 
grass was nearly always soppy, and the walks wet 
and moss-grown. 

Whether this had any thing to do with it or not 
—sometimes | fear it may have had, though I feel 
as if it wcre treason against the dear old place to say 
so—we ccrtaiuly were not a healthy family, nor yet 
a lonz-lived one. 

My father farmed his land himself; it gave him 
something to do, he said, and, indeed, if he had not 
had that, I don’t think he would have done any 
thing. I suppose he could not have been called an 
energetic man; but he wasa kind man as ever was, 
d-ar father! and never teased or troubled any one 
about him, but let things take their course. He 
did not make much of the farming, but as we had 
enough to live upon comfortably, it did not so much 
siguily. The land was wet and heavy, and wanted 
such a lot of draining,.and the-hedyes and banks 
were so. thick and high, they took up a deal of space 
and kept the air and sunshine off the fields. We 
did not think of those things then in our part of the 
country, and it’s only since I have lived where I do 
now that I've learned them, There was generally 
something the matter with the sheep or the cattle, 
or the potatoes got the disease, or the hay heated, 
or the rats got so ahead that they ate up half the 
corn, and the young-ducks and chickens too. Farm- 
ing—at all events it'was so with us—is, I do think, 
a very unsatisfactury sort of thing; though I took 
“reat pleasure in it myself in those days, in the. 
poultry-yard especially, and in rearing the calves, 
ouly they would die so often. 

However, as 1 have said, my dear father never 
took these things much to heart. So long as he 


- could saunter about, secing te things, and get a 


after dinner, all went smoothly with him. 

My mother was just as easy-going a8 my father. 

A pretty, fair woman, I remember her, always deli- 
cate, and going about the house, or sitting on her 
sofa with a shawl; a sweet-looking creature, gentle 
and placid, but with a great dislike to trouble of any 
kind, or being put out of herway. ..dom left 
the house, summer or winter, and yea. oy year she 
got paler and more fragile, and by degrees the little 
cough I always remember her having, got worse, 
and used to disturb her at night. The few visitors 
we saw used to advise her seeing adoctor. But she 
always replied it was nothing, she would be better 
when the spring came, or the summer, or whatever 
the next season might be that was coming. They 
told her they did not think the place agreed with 
her; it was sodamp; but she onl} smiled, and said, 
quietly, “Do you think so?” and thought no more 
about it. We children, too, throve no better than 
the beasts on the farm ; and yet 1 don’t think there 
was any hereditary disease in the family; I never 
heard of any, at all events. But we grew upslight 
and pale, and weedy, and were always having colds, 
and sore-throats, and croup. The quantity of mus- 
tard that was used in plasters was enough, and more 
than énough, I’m sure, to have served with all the 
pigs and oxen we ever reared. 

Then there came a hard winter. Oh well I re- 
member it! 

My sister Janey, sweet little blue-eyed thing, the 
image of mamma, got a terrible cough and pain in 
her chest, and the usual mustard plaster and cur- 
rant-jelly water did no good. She got worse and 
worse, now shivering, how glowing with fever, and 
at last mamma thought that maybe it would be bet- 
ter tosend foradoctor. But when the doctor came 
it was toolate. She had inflammation of the langs, 
and died nextday. The doctor said it was very un- 
wise to let us go as we did all the year reund, with 
bare arms and necks and legs, running in and out 
of the house. But we had always done so, and 
imamma thought that nonsense; it made children 
hardy, she said, so no change was made. But by- 
and-by Roger, the stoutest of us, was taken ill, much 
in the same way, and before the New Year he went 
too, and was laid beside Janey. Then mother grew 
weaker and weaker, and coughed awfully, and could 
neither sleep nor eat. Ah me, ah me! it breaks 
my heart to think of that time. 

In a word, she was in a consumption before any 
body in the house thought there was any thing seri- 
ous the matter. She lingered through the spring 
and summer, and in the autumn she died. It took 
my father by surprise, just as much as if her death 
were sudden. He could not and would not believe 
he was to lose her. He did what I have since no- 
ticed so many people do, watching over the sick- 
beds of those they love too well to own they must 
learn to do without them. He took notice of ev- 
ery little favorable symptom, and overlooked every 
alarming one; he never would go back to remem- 
ber how much weaker she was than she had been 
three months ago. If she had a better night, or ate 
with any appetite, or seemed interested in any thing, 
tht, he considered, showed a real improvement, 
while the many bad nights, and the habitual dislike 
to food and the sad weary listlessness, were mere 
accidental and passing states. He never recovered 
the shock of her death; he became a silent, worn, 
broken-down man, and died two years later. 

Within the next seven years Lena and Charlie 
followed, and there were Willie and I left alone in 
the old house, without a near relation, or, I may 
say, an intimate friend in the world. 

You may guess if I loved Willie! He was two 
years younger than I was, and even while the others 
lived, we two had been dearest of all to each other. 
Oh, the sweet boy he was! with his soft eyes, and 
delicate skin, and fine hair, like a child’s always. 
He was tall and slender, such a willowy figure, and 
his hands white and transparent, like mamma’s. I 
used to tremble all over if I heard him cough, and 
often I would wake up in the night, shivering from 
some horrible dream of his being ill, and going, like 
the rest. Sometimes I used to think to myself, 
maybe it was true the place was not healthy, or 
that, at all events, it did not suitus. But where to 
go? How could we two, I a girl of twenty, Willie 
but eighteen, leave this, our own place, that we had 
never been away from since we were born, and go 
out to seek a horhe in the wide, wide world? Still, 
was I to see my Willie perish before my eyes, with- 
out even an attempt to see if a change might not 
save him? 

So one night, when we were sitting alone and 
silent over the fire—we seldom talked much, for, 
as you may suppose, we had rarely much that was 
new or pleasant to talk about, and I was listening 
to that drip, drip, that I have said was so dreary— 
I ventured to open the subject. I took Willie’s soft 
thin head, and put it against my cheek, and held it 
there, looking into the fire while I spoke. 

** Willie, dear, how it rains!” - 

*¢ Tt always rains, I think,” he said. 

** Well, I do believe it rains more here than in 
most other places. I’m afraid it rains too much to 
be. very healthy.” 

“Oh, there’s no harm in the rain, if it wasn’t so 
dreary.” 

' “ Bat scmetimes I’m afraid there is harm in it, 
and - the d mp. I do think it hasn't agreed with 
us all. 

it was. ’t that! A place we’ve been used 
to all our lives can’t disagree with us. And if it 
did, where else could we go to?”,. 

‘‘ There’s the question. But I do think we ought 
to try to get a little change.” 

But Willie wouldn't hear of it then, so the mat- 
ter dropped for the moment. Poor dear, he hated 
change or movement, or the sight of strangers, so 
that I could not find it in my heart to urge him. 
Besides, I had another reason, a foolish one, -per- 
haps, but still it was so. We had determined to- 
gether, when we were first left alone in the world, 
that henceforth we were to be all in all to each oth- 
er. We would never marry, nor go out into socie- 


ty, nor be separated for one week, but live and. die 
together. 


day's shooting now and again, and have his nap ‘ 


Sew, bin, ! my youth had died ont of me when they died, and 


| he may think I am speaking for myself; it is 
I who want change, and another life, and other com- 
p than his. 


my Willie’s little strength and spirit were going 
with it, and in my own mind I resolved something 
should be done, and ere long what the thing should 
be. 


Willie’s godfather lived in Rockminster, which 
was about nine miles from us, and in a higher and 
drier part of the country. , He was a banker there, 
a kind man, and well to do, and was about the only 


fault that more persons did not do so; for when we 
were left alone, many, even of those we hardly knew, 
came to see us, and offered their services, and asked 
us to their houses. But we were shy and sad, and 
unused to stratigers, and shrunk from them. So 
these good people, seeing it was no use to notice us, 
let us alone. But Mr. Heath would not be put off 
so. He had known nity dear father when they were 
both boys, and his position with regard to Willie 
made him feel that he had a duty and a right as re- 
spected him. Still, though he came to see us as 
often as he could, and was anxious that Willie should 
take some occupation that would draw him into a 
more active mode of life, and bring him in contact 
with more people, he, in the face of W:llie’s constant 
objection to any change, by degrees left off urging 
him. For Willie, like many quiet people, was very 
detefmined when he took a resolution, and even I 
always approached any difficult subject with much 
diffidence and many precautions. 

However, on this occasion I resolved to see what 
was to be done with Mr. Heath to get Willie into 
a new sphere, where both body and mind might be 
brought into more healthy action. For it wore my 
life out to see him, day day, doing nothing but 
hanging about the plac@ in and out, in and ont, 
weary, listless, and hopeless, Besides, too, he had 
taken to smoking a great deal more than was good 
for him, and I wanted to put a check on that. 

So I wrote to good Mr. Heath, laying before him 
all my cares, and desires, and perplexities, but re- 
questing him not to let Willie know I had done so. 
It was the first secret I ever had from my darling 
boy, and when I went out to post my letter myself 


“in thé village, and he, sitting in front of the door 


smoking, and occasionally throwing a stone at a 


} sparrow, asked me where I was off to, I felt like a 


guilty creature being found out. 

Two days after M-. Heath came over. Before 
he had been many miuutes in the house he opened 
the business. He told Willie that he was in want 
of, not exactly a clerk in the bank, but a young 
man of a position in life—a gentleman, in 
short, in whom he could have perfect confidence, to 
employ in copying letters and other light work. 
The duties were very trifling ; the salary, to begin, 
would be a hundred a year; he should live. with 
his own family, if he liked, and he ‘pointed out all 
the advantages of the scheme, and the pleasures of 
this new life in such glowing terms, that I could 
see Willie, for once, was shaken. ‘‘ But the farm,” 
Willie said, *‘and the house, and Bessie ?” 

“Why, you'll let the farm and the house for a 
good sum. I know a man who would be extreme- 
ly likely to take them; and, as to Bessie, she would 
come and live in Rockminster, and you could, if you 
preferred it, live with her. What does Bessie say ?” 

Hitherto Bessie, listening with all ber ears, had 
said nothing, knowing that it was better to let Mr. 
Heath have his say out ere she chimed in. Now, 
however, I, as if this was the first 1 had heard of it, 
said as calmly as I could, that I really thought the 
affair was well worthy of consideration, and that I, 
for my part, could see no objection. However, 
Willie, half inclined, but fearing to commit himeelf, 
asked time to reflect, and Mr. Heath rode off, pret- 
ty well satisfied. 

You may suppose all the pros and cons that fol- 
lowed, and what work I had to keep the former in 
view without appearing too anxious in the matter. 


| However, the upshot of it all was that Willie con- 


sented to accept the proposition on one condition ; 
namely, that Grimwold should still be our home. 
We would let the farm, but keep the house and 
grounds, and he would ride or drive over to Rock- 
minster and back every day. I saw much to ob- 
ject to in this plan; especially I feared the fatigue, 
and the risks of bad weather. Still it was some- 
thing gained, and as Willie had been used to occa- 
sional riding from his childhood, and was all the | 
better for it, and that now the summer was set in, 
and the weather was not likely to cause much un- 
easiness, | made up my mind to eat my half-loaf 
with as much contentment as I could. 

And soon I saw good reason for contentment. 
Willie was less tired than I expected, and he ate 
and slept far better. He got quite a nice brown 
over his dear pretty face, and of an evening, in- 
stead of smoking in silence, he used to tell me 
about his day, what he had done, and who he had 
seen, and about Mr. and Mrs. Heath and their chil- 
dren; and scmetimes he used to be quite in spirits, 
and tell me funny things that made us both laugh 
as we had not laughed since we were children. 

I found it very lonely, the long day, at first. 
But then I used to make myself as busy as I could 
bout the house and in the garden, and contriving 
nice dinners for him, and then when the time drew 
near for his arrival, I made myself quite smart—he 
got to notice my dress now, and how I did my hair, 
and told me how the Miss Heaths wore theirs—and 
was reatly at the gate to open it for him and wel- 
ond tell oll the events of 


Very kind the Heaths were; they often asked 


-me to go and spend some days with them, and in- 


vited me to their parties, of which they gave a good 
many. § could not always refuse; but ah, I found ¢ 
it but weary work! I was so unufed to strangers, 
and to dress, and somehow or other I always felt so 
much more bereaved and lonely among that gay, 
healthy, loving family, than in my own quiet old 
home, where the memories of those who were gone 


. kept me far more congenial company. I suppose 


| I was no longer able to take my place 


among the | 
living. Not that at home I was unhappy, or even — 
uncheerful; far from it, now that my precious boy 
was getting to what I wanted him to be. 

So two years went by and Willie was made a 
man of. His figure, though still slight, was no _ 
longer of that excessive slenderness and suppleness. 
His face had brightened and lost its soft girlishness- _ 
he moved about actively; he took to cricket and | 
fopt-ball with the young men of the Village, and 
played in the matches, for Mr. Heath was always _ 
ready to give him a holiday, especially for such 


purposes. 

As time went on Willie got to enjoy his new life — 
more and more; he became fond of society instead 
of hating and shrinking from it, as he used to do. _ 
and not unfrequently he staid a night at Rock. 
minster for dinners 1d dances, He was vexed, ~ 
dear boy, that I cou. not follow his example, and 
used to urge me todo so, But where was the use? 
It was no pleasure to me, and I felt it would be no - 
credit to him for me to be there, lost in the solitude | 
my own sadness and loneliness made around mein 
the midst of strangers. Whereas, when he came 
home and told me all about it, I could thoroughly 
enjoy it all, and asked him as many questions about _ 
his partners and their looks and dresses, and the 
dances and the music and the supper, as if I had 
longed to be there myself. 7 

He had often talked to me of his greatest friend 
in Rockminster, Walter Ray. Such a fine fellow, 
he said, so good-looking and bright and good-tem- 
pered; such a shot, and such a rider, and such a 
cricketer, a fellow who could do any thing. I 
knew Walter Ray quite well from Willie’s constant 
accounts of him, yet I was somewhat starilec when» 
one day Willie told me that he meant next evening 
to bring his friend home with him to play at the 
cricket match that was to take place the day fol- 
lowing. 

“Oh, Willie,” I said, “‘how can we entertain 


strangers ?” 


‘* Nonsense!” Willie replied ; ‘‘ Walter’s no stran- 
ger tome, and therefore he mustn’t be to you; and 
what does he want more than we have ourselves 
every day? He’s delighted at the thought of com- . 


ing, and he'll cheer you up, you old goosy girl, as 


you haven’t been for many a long day.” 

Of course I said no more, and as soon as Willie 
was off I went to see about getting a room ready for 
him. Rooms enough there were, Heaven knows! 
all sad rooms, never inhabited since the corpses of 
those who had dwelt in them had been’ carried out. 
But it would not do to think of that now; so I chose 
the sunniest, and had a fire lit in it, for even though 
it was June it struck dampand chilly when I op@ied 
the door. By-and-by,. however, when it was well 
aired, and the roses and honey-suckles peeped curi- 
ously in at the long unopened windows, as though 
they were astonished to see preparations for any 
body’s coming to make the room alive again, and 
when I had put flowers on the mantle-piece, and 
arranged every thing in apple-pie order, it did look 
cheery enough. And then I had to go and see 
what we could do about haying a nice dinner, and 
the plate well polished up, and getting out the sil- 
ver candlesticks and tea-pot, and the beautiful old 
Worcester china breakfast-set, and the scarlet and 
gold dessert service. Then I] had to be off to the vil- 
lage to see if I couldn’t beg, borrow, or steal some 
strawberries and cherries to put into it, for none of 
ours, hardly, were ripe yet. , 

And so the day passed away I didn’t know how 
till I found I had only just time, after had ‘shown 
Eliza how to set out the table, to smooth my hair ~ 
and put on a clean muslin gown, before Willie and 


-his friend should arrive. : 


They came laughing up the drive, just as I had 
gone into Mr. Ray’s room to give a last look, and 
see that every thing was ship-shape. My heart 
beat, and I felt so foolishly fluttered, that 1 darcd 
not go down at once and meet the stranger in the 
hall. I stole to the window, and peeped through 
the roses; his face was turned upward at that mo- 
ment, looking at them, I fancy, and, though he could 
not have seen me, I started back, as if I had been. 
caught in some guilty trick. But the ylance, bri f 
as it was, that I had of his face, reassured me. Still 
I lingered, till Willie’s voice, calling me from the 
foot of the stairs, brought me down to the presence 
of our guest. 

I don’t know how it was, but in half an hour I 
had quite forgotten that Walter Ray was a stranger, 
and found myself chatting to him almost famiiliar- 
ly. Dinner passed delightfully ; he was more anius- 
ing than any one I had ever met in my life, not that 
that jistmuch to say. He had been in all sorts of 
out-of-the-way places—South America, the shores 
of the Bosphorus, the Isles of Greece, and he in- 
tended in another year to start for Australia, and, 


if he liked it,\settle there. 
It was Willie’s custom, be it known, to take a 
nap after dinner. 


Poor dear, his long ride home used to tire him 
just enough for this, and he used to drop off like a 
child, as I sat with my work, talking to him. I 
had hoped he would keep awake to-night, it. would 
look so uncivil, and when I saw him settling down 
in the arm-chair, and heard him flag in the talk, I 
fidgeted in my seat, and coughed and cleared my 
throat; in vain, his eyelids would droop and droop, 
and quite drop, and his head fall helplessly aside 
against the back of the chair. I coughed louder, 
and let fall a book, but Willie’s eyes just opened for 
a moment, and then closed again. 

I glanced toward Mr. Ray ; he was watching my 
manceuvres with some amusement. 

‘Are forty winks tabooed in your house, Miss 
Osborne ?” he asked, smiling. 

‘‘Oh no; I don’t mind Willie’s sleeping in gen- 
eral, but—” 

I felt I was saying something stupid, and stopped. 

‘+ But you don’t like him to betray the weaknes- 
to me? I’m afraid I've set him the example before 
now, so pray don’t let that disturb you. But how 
do you pass your evenings? do you never find it 
— through them, after the long, lonely 

y 
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‘Oh no; Iam used to this kind of life and no 
other, and: I would not change ifI could.” 

+ And yét,” he said, half to himself, half to me, 
‘¢ what a life it is toone of your age! I know what 
the force of habit is; how prisoners learn, after 
long years of confinement, to dread removal ; how 
women can fit themselves into the niche that is 
made for them, however narrow it be. Yet such a 
life is not natural, till the years that have brought 
the stormier experiences of life to them have ended 
by bringing the desire for rest. It can’t last for- 
ever, you know,” he continued, looking at me. 

‘¢ But I think it will. I don’t see what is to 


” 


other ?” 

‘* We never mean to marry, either of us.” 

He smiled. 

‘You think so? Why not?” 

‘‘Oh, that we decided on when first we were 
eft alone.” 

‘| know you are in earnest. But you will see. 
If one of you kept such a vow even, it is impossi- 
ble both should, Ah, how little you know of life !” 

A sudden pang shot across me. 

‘You know something ?’’ I said, glancing across 


at Willie; I dared not mention his name, knotving 


such utterance always.disturbs a sleeper. 

“No, I give you my word. I only speak from 
what I know of life. Besides, he is buta boy! At 
twenty there is little chance of such a change. I 
am five years older, but I have no present prospect 
of becoming a Benedick, I must wait for my un- 
known Beatrice, till I have a home to offer her, and 
till I am quite sure she is the rea/ Beatrice. Don’t 
despise us for the confession, but most of us meet a 
good many Rosalines before we discover Juliet.” 

Whether it was conveyed to Willie by the instinct 
a sleeper generally has of his being the subject of 
conversation, or what, I can’t say ; but at this point 
he woke, andthe talk ran on the cricket-match till 
bedtime. 


After that Walter camé often ; I need not pretend © 


that I did not learn ere long to see he came fur me. 
And then rose in my heart a great struggle. This 
must not be; yet how prevent it ? 

Inexperienced as I was in the ways of the world, 
I should hardly have understood how to signify— 
as some women can by a hundred little nameless in- 
dications, without giving offense—to a lover I cared 
not-for, that his pursuit was a vain one. How then 
assume an indifference I did not feel? How keep 
the boundary line I knew he would soon seek to 
overstep, when my heart rose up to welcome him 
over it ? 

Think what my life was, and what his coming 
made it! Think of the long, solitary days which, 
whatever I did, left me more or less free to think 
of him. How his image became associated with 
every thing around me, every occupation. Nothing 
to take me out of myself and him, no change of 
scene to divert my thoughts, no society to divide 
my interest. He was coming, and I longed for 
and dreaded it! he was gone, and left me a world 
of thoughts and recollections, to turn over and fill 
and feed my heart with, so that I hardly missed 
him ere he returned. 

And all this was vain, idle, hopeless—must be 
kept down and put away. Buthow? Ah, how? 

One day, early in the afternoon, I wes in the 
garden, and started to hear a horse’s footsteps on 
the gravel of the drive, Could Willie have come 
hame thus soon for some unexpected reason? Vis- 
itors, especially on horseback, were so rare, that I 
hardly thought of them, unless it might be Mr. 
Heath. Soi turned down my sleeves, took off my 
gardening gloves, and came forward to peep through 
the hedge. It was Walter Ray, alone. Oh, what 
should Ido? What should I say? for I knew, see- 
ing him thus, what he had come for. 

Whether he saw me, or knew by some sound that 
I was there, I can't tell; but he stopped his horse, 
and before I could glide away, which was what I 
was tempted to do, he called me by my name. So 
I had to come forward to the gate close by, and meet 
him. 

* Are you angry with me?” he said, when he had 
dismounted and taken my hand ; for I was so flushed 
and trembling I could not speak intelligibly, and 
half turned from him, to hide my confusion, | 

‘Forgive me if I have thus come upon you by 
surprise. But I must speak to you alone, and when 
I come with Willie it is almost impossible. Let me 
go and put my horse up in the stable, and come and 
speak to you here—may 1?” 

Had I dared to follow my impulse I should have 
said, ‘*Go, I may not listen to you; come no more, 
forget me, make my task of forgetting you possible— 
if it be pessible still—try me not above my strength.” 
But I mu something, and in a minute more 
he was agair” beside me, and had drawn me, I know 
not how, by’ jhe mere force of his will, into one of 
the shadiest »f the dark walks. I remember now, 
though I harjly heard them at the time, how the 
blackbirds sc »amed and scolded as we entered it. 

‘‘T am go ig to Australia in two months,” he 
said. Then e waited for me to speak, but I was 
stilldumb. . 

‘Do you remember, I wonder, something I said 
to you, the first time I ever saw you, about Bea- 
trice ?” 

** Yes, I remember.” 

“You do?” he said, smiling, as if pleased and 
encouraged. ‘ Need I tell you, Bessie, that I have 
found the real Beatrice? that I have come to ask her 
if she will take Benedick, with all his imperfections 
on his head ?” 

I struggled for a word, but instead came a pas- 
sion of tears, so violent that he stood pained and 

startled. 

“No, no!” I sobbed; “it can not be! it must 
not be! Dont talk to me.of this; leave me. All 
you can do for me is to leave me !” 

‘‘ Bessie, darling! why is this? What have I 
said to pain or anger you? tell me!” : 

‘*T can not tell you. Iam not angry; it is not 
your fault. But you must leave me; indeed you 
Dust.” 


And I turned from him, and walked slowly in the 
direction of home. I was furious with myself, so 
furious that I fear I was almost rough tohim. He 
remained looking after me some moments in utter 
bewilderment ; then he suddenly joined me. 

** Bessie,” he said, taking both my hands, so that 
I could not advance, ‘‘I can not leave you without 
further. explanation. You did not lead me to ex- 
pect this, and you give me no reason for it. Tell 
- why you refuse to listen tome. You owe me 
this.” 

‘“‘ You know the reason,” I sobbed. ‘‘ You know 
I told you from the first I never meant to leave 
Willie.” 

** But Willie will leave you; I tell you he will! 
Oh, Bessie, if you care for me, if this is your only: 
reason for refusing me, don’t—I beseech you—don’t 
sacrifice yourself in this way for an imaginary duty ! 
Listen! I have taken you, perhaps, by surprise. 


‘I will go to Australia alone if you will say that if I 


come back in a year you will marry me; nay, two 
years if you prefer it. Will you say so, Bessie?” 

“‘Tcan not! I can not!” 

**This is your last word?” 

Yes.” 

“*Then.good-by! I will trouble you no more.” 

He wrung my hands till the pain made me wince, 
and was gone. 

I never told Willie what had passed, or even of 
his visit; it was impossible to me to speak of it; 
and oh, the anguish of trying to keep calm and 
cheerful, and to appear interested in what Willie 
was telling me of the Rockminster news, and of the 
grand public ball that was to be given there. Ah 
me! to smile through the life that had become sud- 
denly one long, vain, empty yearning for what 
could never be. 

In two months Walter Ray sailed for Victoria. 
He wrote me a line first. Was the last word I had 
spoken to him final? I could but say ves, and the 
next I heard was that he was gone. I had to listen 
calmly and make something like excuses for him 


when Willie told me how he had urged him to come - 


and spend at least a day with us before he went, 
and how Walter had constantly refused him on 
some pretext or another, wounding his feelings, as I 
could see, by this imaginary unfriendliness. 

A year went by. I was now much alone, for 
Willie not only frequently staid in Rockminster for 
whatever gayeties might be going on there, but his 
fricnds often asked him to go with them on shooting 
and fishing and boating excursions some way off, 
and how could he refuse, poor dear? I was only 
too glad he should amuse himself. I felt I was, in 
spite of all my efforts, poor company for any one 
now, and he was always so happy to come home, 
and so full of all he had done and seen, that he was 
the less likely to notice the change in me, 

One bleak autumn evening we were sitting by 
the fire together. As I could not talk to him now 
as I used todo, I had taken the habit of reading aloud, 
a proceeding which always had the effect of ad- 
vancing his sleeping-time considerably. 

But this night, when I took the book, he said, 
with a half-averted face, ‘* Not to-night, Bess; I 
want to talk to you.” ? 

I laid the volume aside and sat down on a low 
chair by him, looking up expectantly. 

But it seemed hard to begin, so I took his hand, 
stroking it down softly. R 

** Well, dearie ?” 

‘* Bessie!” He cleared his throat, but his voice 
was still husky. ‘‘ Bessie, what would you say if 
I told you I was going to be married ?” : 

What I did say I don’t know. 1 only know that 
the first thought that came into my head was. not 
about Walter. It was this: So he has been carry- 
ing on this affair, and brought it to an end—for I 
knew it was settled—without giving me the slight- 
est confidence. Nota hint that his fancy even had 
turned to one woman more than to any of the many 
girls he had carelessly meutioued as his partners at 
dances! 

But he seemed, now that he. had brought him- 
self to speak, to perceive but little the effect of his 
communication, and told me the whole story right 
through. 3 

Her name was Charlotte Turner; she was nine- 
teen, very pretty, of course, danced beautifully, 
rode better than any girl. he ever saw, and was 
‘*so jolly.”, He believed she had a little money, 
but he did not know, or even care. Oh, how I 
should love her! 

I felt much more, God forgive me! as if I hated 
her just then. 

‘‘ But you'll never leave me, dear old girl,” he 
said. ‘*‘ Whoever comes, I can’t spare my old Sis. 
You and Charlotte will get on so beautifully ; you'll 
be such company for each other all day while I'm 
away. Though, indeed, [ don’t mean to go on at 
Mr. Heath’s after he’s found some one to take my 
place. I shall come home and take up the farm 


again. 

I can’t bear to think of it or talk of it. I knew 
I should not like Charlotte, and, though I tried, I 
couldn’t. She was sharp and pert, and evidently 
looked on me as a dull, dawdy sort of old maid, 
though, after all, I wasn’t yet four-and-twenty. 
But dull and dowdy I may have been; I dare say I 
was; I had nothing to make me otherwise. 

The wedding was over, and the honey-moon, and 
I made the old place as bright as I could to receive 
them. There were great fires in all the rgoms, 
and the new furniture looled so bright, the 
fresh papers, though, indeed, we had hard work to 
make them stick on account of the damp; and what 
I used in coals and fire-wood during that month I’m 
afraid to say. 

However, the house, I’m sure, did look fit for the 
reception of any bride, and I thought Charlotte must 
be pleased with it. ; 

They arrived just as the day was closing in, and, 
as luck would have it, it was a wet day, and the 
drip, drip was audible enough even indoors. . 

‘+ Oh, what a state the drive is in!” were the fi 
words I heard Charlotte utter, as she got out of the 
carriage. *‘And how you are shut in with trees! 
Why. you can’t see the sun at noonday here, I'm 


certain! Law, how dreary!” 


| 


This was encouraging! However, I said, ‘“‘ Nev- 
er mind; come in, come in; it’s cheery enough in- 
side.” 


She came in, but she didn’t seem to think so. 
Every thing was odd!” ‘‘sq queer!” 
strange!” Nothing was ‘‘so pretty!” I cried my- 
self to sleep that night. It was the first after her 
arrival I did so, but by no means the last. 

WLy need I go on telling all the petty mortifica- 
tions I endured, the small stings, the smarts with- 
out end she inflicted on me? I soon saw she had 
resolved, from the first, to make the place untena- 
ble—to drive me out by pin-pricks that should never 
draw blood, but that should sting and rankle. 

_ I stood it as long as I‘could for Willie’s sake. 
But the day came when I saw she had made Willie 
understand ‘‘we could not get on together.” It 
was my fault, of course. I don’t blame my boy— 
I never did; he was an infant in her hands, and 
she never let him out of them for an instant. 

Well, I have lived here all alone for the last two 
years. I have got used to it and reconciled to it in 
away. I have heard of Walter lately. He is set- 
tled near Melbourne, but not married, which I’m 
surprised at. Does he ever think of that day in 
Iwonder? If I had but known! Ah 
me 


INTERESTING ITEMS, 


A Mruister in a DitewMa.—It is well known to all who 
have read the Life of Edward Irving that his prayers were 
unreasonably long. Dr. Chalmers complained, when he 
came to preach the dedication sermon at his new church 
in London, that Mr. Irving prayed over an hour, and wea- 
ried the people before the time for the sermon. The fol- 
lowing ludicrous incident shows how this habit onee brought 
a minister into trouble: For a considerable time he had 
what he called an early prayer-meeting once a week, which 
prayer-meeting was oper to any who chose to attend it. 
The hour at which it commenced was six in the morning. 
Many Dissenting ministers whoee duties in their respect- 


ng 
ive chapels prevented their hearing him preach on the |. 


Sabbath-day, were induced, by their anxiety to see and 
hear him speak, to attend his early prayer-meetings. On 
one occasion the Kev. Mr. ——., a popular Diseenting min- 
ister, made his appearance at Mr. Irving*s house precisely 
as the clock struck six in the morning. After a psalm had 
been sung, Mr. Irving requested one of his elders to ad- 
‘dress the Throne of Grace. The party having done so 
very briefly, another psalm, of the Scotch version of the 
Songs of David, was sung, when Mr. Irving himself en- 
gaged in prayer. The reverend gentleman continued in 
the exercise for about fifteen minutes without the slightest 
symptom of drawing to a conclusion. The Dissenting min- 
ister being at the time connected with a theological insti- 
tution, had a class of pupils to meet precisely at seven. It 
was now within twenty-five minutes of the time; and as, 


after leaving Mr. Irving's house, it would require a quar- . 


ter of an hour of the most rapid cab-driving to carry him 
to the place where his class met, so as to be in ¢ime, he be- 
came exceedingly fidgety at the circumstance of the rev- 
erend gentleman continuing so long; still he was unwilling 
to disturb the meeting by rising and leaving the room in 
the middle of Mr. Irving’s prayer. He determined on 
waiting a little longer, in the anxious hope that the rev- 
erend gentleman would every moment relieve him from 
the embarrassing situation in which he felt himself to be 
placed, by bringing his devotions to a termination. The 
next time he took out his watch it was within five minutes 
of the latest moment he could remain. Imagine his feel- 
ings when Mr. I seemed still eo earnestly engaged in 

rayer as not to hold out the most slender hope of conclud- 
sn for a considerable time to come. Two minutes more 
elapsed, and still no appearance of Mr. Irving coming to a 
close. The Dissenting minister could bear.it no longer, 
but oe See his knees he escaped to the door of the 
room, which was partially open, and made his way down 
stairs in the quietest possible manner. He had just reach- 
ed the street door, and was in the act of lifting the latch, 
when a large Newfoundland dog, which Mr. I 


poa 
of his fore-paws on either shoulder, forced the reverend 
gentleman 


SOMETHING LikE AN ApreTite.—The Patria of Naples 
states that there is at present in the Hospital of Incurables 
in that city an old woman who is suff- ring from a atrange 
disease. She every day eats at least five portions of roast 
meat, 70 eggs, several loaves, and other food, of course in- 


cluding a good quantity of macaroni. When attempts are. 


made to reduce her diet she raves like a mad woman. 
Professor Zamoglia has recently undertaken to cure the 
poor w but up to the present time her appetite re- 
mains unimpaired. 


Out aT E.sows.—It is very sad to watch the gradual 
falling out-at-elbowism of things new and bright and love- 
ly: the gradual decay and disintegration of what once 
looked as solid as granite, and as durable as the everlast- 
ing hills. For things as well as people get out at elbows; 
and time wears holes in feeling as well as in velvet and 
corduroy. Love ang hope and happiness and aspiration 
all go threadbare, and fall into rents as the months pass 
on and winter frosts wither up and blight the last of the 
summer flowers. In the youth and heyday of our life our 
moral elbows are covered an inch thick with generous 
padding; and we scout as sacrilege the idea that we shall 
ever go ragged, whatever happens to our neighbors. Im- 
possible that we, burning fiery hot with poetry and zeal, 
should ever calm down into prose and vulgar fractions— 
that our philanthropic designs for regenerating mankind 
should subside into trading on our neighbors’ necessit ies— 
that our poetic flights into the regions of the beautiful and 
the true should end in the Icarian sea of the useful and 
the expedient. 


Women ARMENTA.—Until marriage, the Armenian 
girls go about as they like; they are unveiled, and enjoy 
much freedom as they could do in European countries, 


as 
flirting, love-making, to please themselves, 
in civi 


riods to her own mother, her sisters-in-law, and her own 
sisters. She is always veiled, even in her own house; she 
never speaks to male strangers, and she seldom or never 
leaves the house. Her finery, jewelry, and ornaments can 
be shown only to those of her own sex; and in every way 
her seclusion is as complete as that of the Turkish women. 
On the other hand, the A womeu seldom do any 
hard work; they remain at home while their husbands la- 
bor in the fields, and they enjoy, probably on account of 
their acquaintance prior to much more 


that the consequence which usually results from the resi- 
dence of so many women in one house, incessant quarrel- 
ing, is quite avoided. 


Tne or Tos Dezr.—What has become of *he 
innumerable bones and teeth and scales of fishes, that tor 
all the years gone by, have died ip the broad Atlantic? 
Where are the remains of the many shi 
swallowed up by the waves? Where the gravel heaps left 
behind the 
down from the 


and grand—and that the search of them 
labor of investigation. 


HEALTH Srupy.—lIf, by gaining know we de- 
stroy our health, we labor for a tet that will neelesa 


in our hands ; and if, by our bodies (though 
with a to render ourselves more useful), we deprive 
ourselves of the abilities and ties of doing that 


which we might have done with a meauer talent, 
which God thought sufficient for us, by having denied us 
the strength to improve it to that pitch which men of . 
stronger constitutions can attain to, we rob God of so 
much service, and our neighbors of all that help which, in 
a state of health, with moderate knowledge, we migtit 
have been able to perform, He that sinks his vessel by 
overloading it, thongh it be with gcid and silver and pre- 
cious stones, will give bis owner but an ill account of his 
voyage. 


Surznioniry or Inrenion Tutnes.—It is a great com- 
fort to the majority of mankind to reflect that inferior 
things are in truth superior. If a duke with a palace or 
a castle wh d the magnificent he loses the snug. And to 
an average mind there is more real enjoyment in the 
snug than in the ificent. You look at the magn’ fi- 


magn 
cent for a little while, and then walk away from it with . 


expressions of admiration; with the snug you are content 
to associate day by day. You could not choose for a fa- 
miliar friend a man twenty feet high. You could not eit 
down by the even fireside and read comfortably in a 
gallery two hu feet long. I know a man who has 
an enthusiastic love for church architecture. It pleased 
Providence to give him for bis o.7n a very plain church. 
After a while an inexpensive internal improvement was 
made upon the east end of that ¢*’cv, at the coxt of not 
very many scores of pounds sterling, which was success- 
ful in tly elevating the character of the entire inte- 
rior. hat an amount of real heart y enjoyment my friend 
got out of this little thing! Yes, more.than many a man 
gets out of a church which leaves nothing to be desir d; 
more than he himself weuld have got out of that if it had 
pleased God to give it to him. _When the young barris- 
ter, Walter Scott, devised and erected a little rustic gate- 
way at his country cottage, and went out after dark with 
his wife, with a lantern, and surveyed it with great sat. 

ion and pride, don’t you see that the pleasure he de- 
rived from that small matter was at least as keen az ever 
he derived from the grander decorations of Abbotsford ? 
And the man of simple and moderate taste, who has a 
hundred square yards of velvety graes-environed by warm 
evergreens, and fragrant in early summer wiih two Ifines 
and one hawthorn, may walk up and down a graveled 
path, not so long as a quarter-deck, and enjoy his 4: main 
more keenly than a peer enjoys his park of six miles in 
circumference, which is so big that one never cau have a 
really familiar acquaintance with it all. There can be 
no doubt that very diligent cultivation bestowed on a very 
little bit of the earth will draw forth from it a moet un- 
usual crop of vegetables. So will prolonged and earnest 
contemplation of a little expanse of grass draw from it an 
indescribable amount of enjoyment....There is a happy 
compensation in all thie. For, as most age must put 
up with inferior things, it is comfortable to think that in- 
ferior things are in 
a peculiarly sapid twang about little things and few things 
which great things and many things want. 


Onty a Cuttp.—In the afternoon I strolled tnto the 
burial-ground—a place I often visit. My oid friend the 
sexton, with whom, at some future day, I may probably 
have a nearer acquaintance—when he shall be my last 
agent here upon earth—was occupied with his usual mel- 
ancholy task, digging a grave. The old man is a philoso. 

rin his way. On this day he was cheerfully emokin 
is pipe, and, resting a few miuutes on his gree 
me with a contented, complacent smile. 

‘* Well, who shall you bury here?” I casually asked 


‘* Oh, only a child,” was his careless reply, as he re- 
sumed his work. 

“ Only a child!’* thought I, as I turned away. “Only 
a child!’, Oh, old man, you, who can so carelessly utter 
those three small words, you little know how significant 
they are. You know not how deeply a mother fecls their 
ead im You have never, evening after evening, bed- 
ded the little golden-ringleted head on its pillow, and 
watched the darling’s slumber as its little velvety hand 
reposed upon your breast. You have never welcomed the 
first look of waking spiritual life; have not gazed upon 
that cherub face, which seemed even then to recognize a 
mother’s love in that glance. You have-never shed a 
widow's tears on that new-born baby’s head, which, as 
yet, does not know its loss. Your heart, bowed down and 
inconsolable, has never felt itself raised up again by the 
sound of that feeble ce. You have never waged a 
hard strife with the world, never braved the pangs of self- 
denial], that your little darling might want for nothing. 
You have never fasted for its sake, and never in its inno- 
cent prattle found a rich recompense for all that you have 
undergone to ehield that little one from want. In your 
breast the hope has never sprung up that that young arm 
may, at the end of life’s journey, be the stay of your de- 
clining years, and that at least one eye will beam kindly 
on you, let the world frown ever so darkly. You have 
never formed plans in which that child has ever borne the 
brightest part; you have never known what it is “*to 
have one, and one alone, on earth to love;” you have 
n°ver known a mother’s anguish when sickness fell upon 


‘her darling, when the clear eye became dim, and the lit- 


tle head throbbed with the heat of fever; you have never 
known with what untiring patience she bore that light 
burden, hour after hour, up and down the sick chamber, 
laid her hand upon the beating heart, or pressed the bufn- 
ins forehead, in hope of allaying sufferings of that 
our. 

You have never known the wretchedness and void of a 
mother’s heart when, after all hope has depart 
bent herself over that child’s death-bed. After all, hu- 


last sigh, its feverish head pillowed on the fond 
bosom 


You have never taken the last farewell kise in this earth 
of that child’s cold forehead, se the coffin-lid closed over 
it, and the mourners were standing ready to bear their 
light burden to the cold and narrow chamber which you 
are now preparing for it. 


work be weary and sad. But if you had once felt it you 
would never have so carelessly answered, ** Only a child!’ 


ror a New Pianer.—The elder Herschel 
was a man of kindly disposition ; but lke most persons 
who have risen out of early difficulties, he was extremely 
careful of money, and hecame wealth 
anecdote of his domestic life, however, shows that he eow|:i 
be good-humoredly generous on occasions. An old servent, 
named Betty, was with him at the time of 
his telescope, and his first act on discovering the plavet 
Uranus was to give her a guinea, ' 


however, even by a Herschel, are not to be dis- 
received a friem4o whom he had p e- 

have p-id 


once ; | stter to pay a6 ones.” 


fact. superior. There is a racy aroma, | 


y. A traditional © 


rehes long good 
I do not discover new planet= 


os 


| drifted across by the Gulf Stream and other currents thas 
| traverse the ocean? Nothing—not ove solitary indication 
of all these, but in their place a fine, impalpable, tenacious 
mud, every where extending, and made up of little parti- 
cles of carbonate of lime, secreted by countless myriads 
of animalcules, the food perhaps of whales and fishes 
the surface, but more probably the sole inhabitants of 
those great depths which other animals more highly or- ; 
ganized would in vain attempt to penetrate. Traly may 
we say that the secrets of the eep are mysterious ‘ 
a amply repays the 
change it.™ 
He shook his head. . 
‘‘When one of you marries, how then for the 
against the door. The animal, fortunately, did not bite ) 
or in any way hurt Mr. ———, but kept him in the position * 
just mentioned for at least five minutes, when, Mr. Irving ‘ 
having concluded his devotions, one of his servants, on - 
coming down stairs, released him from the exceedingly s 
awkward and unpleasant predicament in which he was 
placed. 
man aid was vain, and t ttle sufferer its : 
No, old man, you have never felt all this; and well it Is a 
er speaks to any one except her husband, and then only in } for you that you should never know it, else would your 
private. After she becomes a mother she may speak to a | 
her mother-in-law first, and after the lapse of certuin pe- bs 
| 
and confid om their husbands than falis to the ive guineas, Betty, when I discov 
of the Turkish wife, who, moreover, has to divide with two woman accepted the promise t 4 
or three rivals the little affection or respect which her hus- | ¥%* ber_interest ber master’s subsequent labors. 4 
band deigns to bestow on her. As the Armenian woman Planets, $ 
can only talk in her own house below her breath, thatnone | covered > 
of her male relatives may hear what she it follows per 3 
we to over another great disco “No, re- 
plied the .stronomer, with a good-hu emile ; E have 
| visitor red “T often these re- 
| - to save Iny money ‘to poy 
bi 3 
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BRIDGE ON THE MILITARY RAILROAD FROM CITY POINT TO HATCHER'’S: RUN.— 
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CHAPEL OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION, NINTH CORPS—EXTERIOR.—[Sxercuep sr Anprew M‘Cativm. ] 
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Two weeks ago we 
gave some illustrations of 
the Field-hospital of the 
Ninth Corps. The same 

between 
view conveys 


phreys’s and G 
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a very faithful idea of the 


country southwest of Pe- 
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We also engrave on 
this page a 


Bripce 


Zn 


artist now contributes 


sketches of the CHAPEL 
MISSION connected with 
that corps. We can only 
remark, as of the previ- 
tions, on the extension re- 
cently constructed to con- 
nect the lines at Hatcher’s 
Run with those on the 
dinal Priest of the ancient 
Church of St. Padentiana 
at Rome, one of the most 


ous sketches, that they 
display the exquisite taste 
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The Cardinal was enthroned on De- 
cember 6, 1850, in St. George’s 
Church, Southwark. He then lost 


: 
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The new Cardinal forwarded the Pa- es 
brief to England, accompanying when, in spite of the gaudiness in. 
self, a e is ob- 
no prelate but the Pope, as Bishop tainable in their disposition and ar- 
ters or pastorals from ternal SS me as t depicted in the third 
City itself. In addition to the arch- == figure in our engraying of the Paris 
bishopric of Westminster, twelve | Fashions for March, a stamp of ele- 
other sees. were marked out. A per- 8 gance may be acquired by the man- 
fect whirlwind of indignation barst =e ner of the wearer, although we only 
of Englan.J ‘Papal aggres- ordinary scope of 
sion,” ending in the passing of the aS our observation. ‘ 
Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Act. uN or , the Seuave vest, 


no time in endeavoring to throw oil 
on the troubled waters, by the publi- 
cation of “An Appeal to the Reason 
and Good Feeling of the English 


al functions, and often wrote or lec- 
tured upon matters of taste and sci- 
ence. His lectures on art especial- 
ly, and his work, the ** Recollections 
of the Four. Last Popes,” attained 
considerable . The Cardi- 
nal was a poet and a dramatic 
a thorough master of English, but 
also an admirable linguist with re- 
gard to Italian, French, Spanish, and 
most other Continental and many 
Oriental languages. He died, after 
a lingering and painful illness, on 
the 15th February, at his town house 
in Portman Square. 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR , 
MARCH. 


Every thing’in Paris is subject 
to the caprices of fashion, even to 
the colors. selected for the attigg, of 
the different seasons; and if the 
chivalric sentiments of the present 
day required each faithful knight to 
wear the colors of his lady, the 
changes would be frequent, if not 
irksome. Just now the black and 
white predominate, for all gala and 
public dress, to such an extent that 
almost every lady’s colors are those 
usually worn by every gentleman; 
and there might be some difficulty 
in recognizing these, but that the 


hed. . 

The order vf the day is simplicity 
united with good taste, a union pro- 
ductive of the best results even in 
these days of dressy ostentation, 


ill)! 
if 


i 
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ed canezous, in foulard or in cash- 


mere. 
We may here note that satins are 
quite 4 la mode again, even for ball 
turquoise 


They are particu- 
larly charming on black velvet vest» 
ments, no matter of what form. 


provitied A 
fringed with 
on the dress as 
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com of upright 
between two rows of white 
fluting. Over the robe is a tunic 
a sort of train, and surrounded 
a flounce of plaite and bouillonnés 
similar to the ornamentation. of 
part of the dress. The corsage 
and the bertha is trimmed te 
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People on the Subject of the Catho- = \ 
lic Hierarchy.” Hecontinuedinthe [== } 
aceable exercise of his ecclesiastic- == | 
|. preferred. The gray especially, ei- 
ther in erape or satin, has been 
} has turned to account the merits,of 
Where the sable trimming might, be 
~ found too expensive, strips .of mar- 
> ; tin fur may be employed with ad- 
= S Swe THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
| SSS — frome 
SSS SSS the 
= 
—, ig. 0. alking Dresa —Light brown 
silk robe, trimmed round the skirt with - 
44 two wide bands of black velvet edged with 
old custom of wearing ‘‘ her color LSS=== SS SSS SSS small balls and surmounting a plaited 
=== — an rou 
thout bavolet, but ornamented 
THE LATE CARDINAL WISEMAN. with « profusion of magenta velvet rib- 
bons. 
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| It was my Mother’s Voice. 
i Oh. mauh-r i bad a cream, 

‘ ‘so saG aud yet so bright, 

i Vi ben, wounded on the battle-plain, 

I lay at dead of night. 

A genile strain fill on my ear, 

That made my heart rejoice, 

. So soft and swet it seemed to me: 

ae It was my mother’s voice. 

. _—— Song and Chorus 35c., mailed, free of postage. Just before 
ene y the Battle, The Jersey Lovers (comic), Sunlight within my 
Heart, Soldier's Happy Return, Mazourka, each 30c., mail- 
ed. free of postage. -FITEDERICK BLUME, 208 Lowery, 


MERWIN & BRAY FIRE-ARMS CO.’S 


Belt and Pocket Size Cartridge Revolvers. 
e Belt 
size weighs 
= 22 oz., and 
carries a ball 42-1'0 calibre 
(arger thau ~—oli’s Navy), 
wh, aud can be used with either fixcd or 
loore ammunition. The Pocket size weighs 11 
oz., andi carries a ball 30-100 calibre (same as 
Colt’s 4 and 6 inch). 
¥ Ck These Pi-tols are looded and discharged with only four 
” motions—a degree of perfection never yet attained by any 
Otherarm. A “#!l rownd wity be loaded and disch eraed 
tn thirty These »rm: have been adopted exclu- 
s'r Jy bythe .S. Revenue service. Testimonial: of t heir 
efficiency are daily received from the Army and Navy, 
aleo from civilians. Printed circulars (with illustrated 
cut-). naming prices, sent by mail when required. 
& Briv are also sole proprietors of the Ballard 
R-each-Loading Pifle and Cariiue. These arms need no 
Their h character for Military and Sporting 
purposes ia so weil e-tublished that the Public only wish 
to know wherethey may be purchas:d. These Rifls were 
used by Cap*tai +s Crewford and Fisk on the Overland Ex- 
pedition to the Vacific. under orders of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. The Gcneral Government and the State of Ken- 
tuc'ty have about Twenty Thousand (20,090) now in active 
fiel | 2ervice. of which the t 2zhest testimonials are received. 
Soll by Whole-ale and Ketail Dealers generally. 
Address orders to MERWIN & BRAY, 
No. 262 Broadway, New Y ork. 
P —These Rifles can be used with either 
fixed or loose ammiuiniiion. | 


ARCANA WATCH. 


An Elegant Novelty in Watches. 
The cases of this watch are an erftirely new invention, 
-  eompo-ed of six differcnt metals combin.d, rolled togeth -r 
and planis!ed, producing an exact imitation of 18-carat 
|| gold, cilled Arcana, which will always keep its color. 
They are as beau'iful and durable as solid gold, and are 
“4 | aff rded at one-vighth the cost. The case is beautifully de- 
sign 4, and shield for name, with pat. nt push- 


in, en? encraved in the exact style of the celebrated 
Goll Hunting Levers, and are really handsome and desira- 
ble, and =o exact an imitation of gold as to defy detection. 
Tie movement is mannfacturel by the well-Known St. 
Jim r Watch Company of Europe, and are superbly finish- 
f ed, having engraved pallets, fincy carved bridges, adjust- 
Se ing regulator, with gold balance, and the improved yuby 
; j-weled action, with line dial, and ekeleton hinds, and is 
warranted a good time-keeper. These watches are of three 
diffrent sizes, the smallest being for ladies, and are all 
hunting cases, A case of six will be sent by mail or ex- 
 prss for A single one sent in an elegant moroeco 
for $25. Will-geatily sell for three times their co-t. 
We ore the sole agents for this watch in the United States, 
and nove are genuine which do not bear our trade-mark. 
Addvess DEVAUGH & CO., Importers, 
fe 15 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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AINING CO PANY. 


iNe 


Cavitai St ck, $1,500,00), divided into 300,000 shares, 


at par value of $5 per Share. Subscri;tion price for a 
limited number onty of shares remaining $3 per Share, 
without any farther call or assessment on the Share- 
holders. PRESIDENT, J. 8. CLARK, New York. 

Lands and thirteen wells on Oil Creek, Chery Run. 
Cherry Tree Run, Walnut Vend, Alleghany River, oppo- 
site Horse Creek, Sugar Creek, Elk Creek, &c., embracing 
26 different properties. 

Ten new welis being bored down 390 to 500 feet, with 
splendid prop cts of i omense yields of oil. 


ber of shares remrining. Prospectus, mops, and eve 
inf.rmation at WiISHART & CO”"S PETROLEUM EX- 
CIITANGE, No. 71 Broadway, New York. 


— Great Closing Sale!! 
yi) $6 50.000 WeXTH of Watches, Chains, and Fine 
? Jewelry, all to be sold for ONE DOLLAR 

each, without regard to valu>, and not to be paid for un- 
til you know what you are to gt. Send 20 cents fora 
Certifieste, which will inform you wi:at you can have for 
$1. Then it is at your option to send the dollar and take 
the artic!e or not. Purchasers may thus obtain a Gold 
Watch, Diamon4 Ring, or any Set of Jewelry on our list 


=~} fr One Dollar, and in no case can they get Ivex than a 
= Dollar's worth, as theve are po blanks. Six Certificates 
. wiil be sent for $1, Thirteen for $2, Thi:ty-five for $5, 
One Hundred for $42. Great indue ments offered thoze 
. who act as Agents. Catalozues containing full lists and 

pariiculars ma'‘led free. Addrezs 


a ; | JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
285 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
P_0., D-awer 12. 


SWEAT-PROOF 
| Soldier’s Money-Belt. 


4 Every Soldier can have one sent to him by return mail, 
free of postage, by enclosing $2 50 or $3 00, according to 
the quality desired. Improved English knee Money Belt, 
for soidiers and sailors, $15) and $2. Large discount to 
deal-rs.§ HM JIWARD BELT 436 Broadway, N.Y. ~ 


O’DOR! O’DOR! 
DR. BRIGGS'S 
GOLDEN O’DOR 


or oe Will force a beautiful set of whisker: or mustache on the 
emoothest face from five to eight weeks, without stain or 
le ae | - injury to the skin, or hair on bald head in eight weeks 
(AND NO HUMBUG). reccive recommendations most ev- 
ery day from persons that have used it and found it gen- 
uine. Testimonials of thousands. I will vend Dr Brigga’s 
— Golden O'Dor by mail, sealed and post paid, $1 °5 (War- 
2 Tanted). Send orders to DR. C. BRIGGS, 
Drawer 6308, Chicago, Il. 


Books will shortly close, there being only a small num- | 


J. H. Winslow & Co. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT 
LOW PRICES 


100,000 
WATCHES. CHAINS, SETS OF JEWFLRY, GOLD 
PENS, BRACELETS, LOCFETS, RINGS, GENT'S 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
tv get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Circular containing fall list and particulars; also 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 
Town in the Country. ° 

J.H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


GREAT PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 


BY THE 


New York Gift Association, 
599 Broadway, New York. 


EACH. 
12 Flecant Rosew'd Pianos, worth from $250 00 to 500 00 
15 Melodeons, Rosewood Cases ........ 125 00 to 2.5 00 


150 Music Boxes 1500to 4500 
100 Silver Revolving Patent Castora.... 15 00to 4000 
100 Silver Fruit and Cake Baskets ..... 15 09to 35 
510 Sets of Silver Tea and Table Spoons 15 0to 3000 
100 Gold Hunting-Case Watches, all war- 

150 Diamond Rings, Cluster and Single 

Stone...... 000080900 00 
200 Gold Watches S000 to 1 


300 Ladies’ Goli Watches............. 60 00to 55 00 
500 Silver 25 OU to 5v 00 
Diamond Pins, Diamond Rings, Gold Bracelets, Coral, 


-Fl.urentine Mossxic, Jet, Lava, and Cameo Ladies’ Sets, 


Gold Pens with Gold and Si ver Extension Holders, Sleeve 
Bu:tons, Sets of Studs, Neck Chains, Vest Chains, Plain 
and Chased Gold Rings, Gold Thimbles, Lockets, Silver 
Basket=, and FINE JEWELRY of every description, of 
the best make and latest styles, 
Worth $500,600! 
MANNER OF DISTRIBUTION. 
CFRTIFICATES naming each article and its VALUE, are 
placed in SEALED ENVELOPES, which are well mix: d. 
One of these Envelepes, containing the Certificate or Order 
for some article worth at least one dollar at retail. will be 
delivered at our office, or sent by mail to any address, 
without regard to choice, on receipt of 25 Cents. On re- 
ceiving the Certificate the purchaser will see what article 
it draws, and its value, which may be from ONE to FIVE 
Iipn»vrReD Dorivars, and can then send One Dollar, and 
receive the article named, or can choose any other one ar- 
ticle on our list of the same value. 
Ce NO BLANKS.—Every purchaser gets value. 
rties dealing with us may depend on having prompt 
returns, and the article drawn will be immediately eent to 
any address by return mail or express. Entire satisfaction 
guarantecd in all cases. Six Certificates for $1, Thirteen 


for $2. AGENTS WANTED. Send a Stamp for a circu- 
lar. All letters should be addressed, 


T. BENTON & CO., Box 5567 Post-Office, N. Y. 
MONROE & GARDINER, 


Manufacturers of 
Artificial Raw-hide Limbs. 
For Lightness, Strength, and Durability they 


are unequaled. Office 638 Broadway, N. Y. 
- Our Legs can be adjusted when ‘phe stump 


very short; in fact, none at all. / 


D O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 
sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


The Brazilian Hair Curler. 


~ One application warranted to curl the most straight and 
stubborn hair into wavy ringlets or heavy massive curls. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $100. Address 
8S. 8 CHASE, Cohoes, N. Y. 


The Chinese Hair-Curler. 


One application of which will keep the straightest hair 
curled for three months. Put up in handsome boxes, and 
sent post-paid upon receipt of the price, $100. Address 

J. 8. MASON, JR., Boston, Mass. 


Oh, help thou me, thy very humble friend, 
To sing a song; and may wy strain reach wider 
Than others’ who have sung Pineapple Cider! 


No longer now need the poor laborer dread 
(Whose children look to him for daily bread) 
Sickness in any form, which doth prevent 
The poor from earning bread or paying rent; 
For ‘gainst all sickness this is a prevention: 
PINEAPPLE CIDER is no false pretension. 


No longer now with cupping, blistering, bleeding, 
Nor drastic purging will be the proceeding 

Of curing the diseased; for every nation 

Will learn that Calomel, Jalap, and Starvation 
Can be dispensed with, and that all they need 
To keep in health or get from sickness treed 

Is the Pineapple Cider, morn and night: 

To take a little makes one feel all right. 


Of being sick, then, to avoid the ill, 

Or paying an enormous doctor's bill, 

Procure at once a bottle, and do try it; 

It costs but little; every one can buy it; 
And is @@igned for all, both young and old. 
By druggists, grocers, merchants, it is scld. 
They are supplied by Mr. B. T. BABBITT; 
He’s the Sole Agent; all from him can get it. 
To its great worth may all attention give, 
And long may TALBOT, its discoverer, live! 


Prices: 


THREE DOLLARS PER BoTTLe (Fut Quart). 

Two DOLLARS Pint). 

ONE DOLLAR (FULL HALF-PINtT), 
One quart bottle, two pint bottles, or four half-pint bot- 

tles sent free by express on receipt of price. 
For Sale Everywhere. 
T. BABBITT, Soir AGeEnrT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 
ew York. 


ENVELOPES AND NOTE PAPER. 

Envelopes by single thousand and note paper by the 
ream at wholesale prices, sent by mail, post paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. . 

1000 Buff letter envelopes, extra thick ........° $400 


| ENIUS of Pathologic Song! descend ; 


500 white note envelopes, double thick.......° 350 
One ream super thick note paper............ - 3800 
One box new style Magenta envelope.... 200 


Dealers wishing a supply would do weil to write us for 
samples and prices. 

G. 5. HASKINS & CO., Stationers and Envelope Manu- 
facturers, 36 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


REMINGTON’S 


Approved by the Government. 
Warranted superior to any other Pistol of the kind. 
Also Pocket and Belt Revolvers. Sold by the Trade gen- 


erally. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Hlion, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF MRS. GEN. TOM THUMB 
AND BABY. Price 25 Cents. 
Send orders to Box 3410 Post-Office, New York. 


BARD & BROTHER'S (Established 1945) 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also Manufacturer of 
BARD & WILSON’'S PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD 
PENS. JAS. D. BARD, Ag't, No. 22 Maiden Lane, N. 
Y. Repointing, 50 cents. Send for a Circular. 


Old Eyes Made New. 


A pamphlet directing how to speedily restore sight and 
give up epectacles, without aid of doctor or medicine. 
Sent by mail, free, on receipt of 10 cents. Address 
E. B, FOOTE, M.D. 
1130 Broadway, New York. 


HE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.—Now is the time 

to subscribe for Moorre’s Rurat New Yorker, the 
best and Jargest circulating Agricultural, Literary, and 
Family Weekly on the Continent. Its illustrations, or 
either of its dozen distinct departments, is worth the $3 
asked per year. ‘The 13 Numbers of this quarter (Jan. to 
April) sent, on trial, for only 50 cents. Address 

D. D. T. MOORE, Roonester, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK AND LIVERPO 
 GAPITAL - 
IN 100,000 SHARES 


Payment for stock may be made in drafts, 
recurities will be taken at their market value. 
York City, or to “Atlantic Bank, Treasury of the New 
New York City.” 
tione of this 


=. 


_= 


ETROLEUM COMPANY. 


ORGANIZED UNDER THE MINING AND MANUFAOTURING LAWS OF TIE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


- $1,000,000 
AT $10 PER SHARE. 


NOT LIABLE TO ASSESSMENT. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS AND SECURITIES TAKEN IN PAYMENT FOR STOCK. 


OFFICES: No, @@ Empire Building, 7] Broadway, N. Y.—POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: Box 5368. N. Y. 


OFFICERS: Hon. Danrex S. Dickxrnson, President; T. Purprs, Vice-President : 
retary; H. J. Burtis, Mining Superintendent, Titusville, Pa.; ATLANTIC BANE, 


Ropert Bassett, See- 
142 Broadway, N. Y., Treasury. 


The Wells of this Company are now producing Oil. 


registered notes, or government bond and securities, which bonds and 
/Remittances may be addressed to the Company, P. O. Box 5368, New 


York and Liverpool Petroleum Company, 142 Broadway, 


Prospectus sent to any address on application, containing a full and clear account of the opera- 
Most Successful Petroleum Company. - 
For a full description of property see Harper's Werxkty, March 4, Page 148. 
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Ten for One Dollar! 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF ALL 


PROMINENT AND NOTED PERSONS, — 


| LIVING AND DEAD. 
ALL THE | 
Major-Generals, the President & Cabinet, 
AND ALL THE 
Prominent Officers of the Army & Navy. 
ACTORS, ACTRESSES, 6 
Fancy and Miscellaneous Pictures, &., &o, 
G7 10 for One Dollar, or 15 Cts. Single Picture, Sent’ 
free to any address. Enclose Stamp, and send for List 


of Albums and Card Photographs. 
Send your orders to 


G. G. EVANS, 


Proprietor of Gift Book Enterprise, 
630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn, 


Printing-Presses for Sale. 
One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dig. 
tribution, i +d 38x51. Price $3500. 
Also one Adams Press, 26x40, $2000. 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl St., N.Y, ° 


NEW AND HANDSOME. 


THE FAIRY ALBUMS. Album holding 20 pictures, 
$1; 40 pictures, $1 .5; 80 pictures, $1 50. Trade sup. 
plied. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 broadway, New York. 

Send for mammoth catalogue of books and pictures. 


Wonderful! Strange! Full instructions by which 
any person can master the art of Ventriloquism in a few 
hours. Satisfaction given or moncy re:unded. Sent by 
mail for 50 cts. Address M, A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, [JL 


DR. GLOVER’S LEVER TRUSS re 
tains and cures more ruptures than any 
SS other. It gives perfect ease and comfort. 

SE” Elastic stockings, belts, bandages, crutche, . 
es, &c. No. 4 ANN STREET. Established 30 years. 


MPLOYMENT FOR ALL. AGENTs wanted in every 

place to sell new articles. From $5 to $1'' can be 

earned everyday. Sendforcircular. Address STE?HLN 
HAMLIN, Murray Street, New York. P. O. Box 5079. 


Whiskers! Wiustaches!!—The celebrated HIM- 
ALAYA COMPOUND is warranted to produce a full set 
of Whiskers in two weeks. An English patent article, 
which does no injury to the skin. Sent, post paid, for 
$1. Address Dr. H. DE FORREST, Troy, New York. 


SHULTS’ CURLIQUE. For curling the 
Price 50 ceuta, Sent sealed and post-paid. Address 2 
F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 


For Merchants, Druggiste, Hospitals, smail Job Print-— 
ers, &c. Address ADAMS PRESS CO., 26 Ann St., New - 
York. Specimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., Six Cents. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 


At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDIEN'S EXPRESs, 
No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 7 


Weston’s Metallic Artificial Legs. —Light- 
est, cheapest, most durable, and most natural ever invent- 
ed. Price $75 to $100. Send for a pamphlet. 

J. W. WESTON, 491 Broadway, N. Y. 


FREE READING! 


Soldiers, Sailors, Marines, Everybody—send us your 
address. Will, in return, send you a large family news- 
paper, replete with good, miscellaneous reading matter. 
Sent Gratis. 

CHAS. E. MACKEY, 81 Nassau St., N. Y. 


AGENTS, COME and EXAMINE 


An Invention urgently needed by every body, or samples 
sent free by mail for 50 cts., which retails for $6 easily. by 
R. L. WOLCOTT, No. 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


Look! Look! Look! My Golden Compound will — 
force the Beard to grow on the smoothest face in 21 day3. 
Satisfaction given, or money refunded. Price 50 ce:ts, or 
three for $1. Address Dr. FRANKLIN, Calhoun, Il. 


$l. WHISKERS. $1. 


For One Dollar I will send, sealed and post-paid, the 
**Grecian Compound,” highly perfumed, which I warrant 
to force a heavy growth of hair upon the smoothest face 
in five weeks, or upon bald heads in 2ight weeks, without 
stain or injury to the skin. Entire satisfaction given, or 
money refunded. Descriptive circilars mailed free. Ad- 
dress E. L. SANFORD, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


“How ’tis Done.” Whiskers in6 w’ks. Gambling 
exposed. Fortune-telling. Ventriloquism, &c. 4QO creat 
secrets. Free for 25c. Address Hunter & Co. ,Hinsdale, N. H. 


Soldiers send stamp for our mammoth catalogue. , 
Address 


HUNTER & CoO., Hinsdale, N. H. 

3000 A YEAR made by any one with $15. 
STENCIL TOOLS. —No experience nec- 

essary. The Presidents, Cashiers, and Treasurers of three 

Banks indorse the circular. Sent free with samples. Ad/r. ss 
the AMERIOAN Works, Springfield, Vt. | 
Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produce a full set | 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent po-t- — 

paid, for 50 cents. Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, \. Y. 


Itch! Itch! Itch! 

SCRATCH! SCRATCH! SCRATCH! 

WHEATON’S OINTMENT 
WILL CURE THE [TCH IN 48 HOURS. 
Also cures SALT RHEUM, ULCERS, CHILBLAINS, 
and all ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, Price 50 cen‘s. 

For sale by all Druggists. 

By sending 60 cents to WEEKS & POTTER, S «le 
Agents, 170 Washington St., Boston, it will be forward: 4 
by mail, free of postage, to any part of the United =':tr-. 


PLAYING CARDS. 


The American Card Company's 
New Union Playing Cards, 
National Emblems. 


They are the prettiest card made, and suit the popu lat 
idea. ‘The suits are Kaairs, SHIELps, Stars, and Lacs. 
in place of King, Gopprss oF LisErty for Quen, 
and for Jack. 

All the games can be played as readily as with cars. 
bearing foreign emblems, Each pack is put up in an ele- 
gant card-case, and then in dozen boxes for the trade. | 

In order that all dealers may have an opportunity to 
sell these cards, a sample box of twelve packs will be cent, 


post-paid, on receipt of Five Dollars. Address 
AWERICAN CARD COMPANY, 


No, 14 Chambers Street, New York. 
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AMERIVAN GOLD PEN CO's 
CELEBRATED GOLD PENS. 


Imperial Gold Pens, with silver-ebony or silver-plated 
extension Cases, . 
No. 2 Pens and Holders, per Dozen...... $11 00 


“4 66 $6 14 00 
“5 17 00 
“ 6 66 20 00 


These Pens are all stamped *‘Imperial Pen,” and are 
well-finished and fine writing gold pens, with good aridium 
inta. They are sold only by the dozen, and for soldiers 
and others apepplating they will be found superior to any 
in market. | 
Warganten Gop Pens, Ist Quality, in Silver or Gold- 
Plated Ebony Desk-Holders and Cases: —— 
Fir $2 25, No. 8 Pen 5 for $2 50, No. 4 Pen; for $3 20, 
x) 5 Pen; for $400, No. 6 Pen; for $550, No. 7 Pen; for 
$6 75, No. 8 Pen. Address 
AMERICAN GOLD PEN COMPANY, 
No. 2(}) Broadway, New York. 


The Latest Novelty from 


PARIS. 


THE LADIES—who have so 
generally adopted the tasty and 
comfortable style of 

LOOLING THE DRESS 
a;:preciate the convenience 
and elegance of this little article, 
It is in the form of a bird with’out- 
spread wings. 

As simple as an ordinary pin, it 
needs only to be scen to become 
as popular in America as it is in 
Paris, the Metropolis of Modes. 


$3. Sent to any address on receipt of the price. 
BERENDSOHN BROTHERS, 
103 Beekman Street, New York, 
DEALERS IN Hovse-Furnisuina Goons, HARDWARE, AND 
PATENT ARTICLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

Our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Will be mailed free on ap- 
plication. Prompt attention and a liberal discount to the 
trade. Address BERENDSOUN Bros., 103 Beekman St., N.Y. 


Ha you an Affection 
of the Heart? 


Are your energies suddenly prostrated ? Does costive- 
ness trouble you? Have you a cold, heavy feeling on one 
side of your head? Have you a pain in your side and at 
the pit of your stomach through to your back? Do you 
feel unequal to your daily avocations? Are you depress- 
ed by anxious fears, feeling as if some great calamity were 
going to overwhelm you? Ia your appetite bad? Are 
your daily ejections intermixed with food as taken into 
the stomach? are they of a clay-like color? If all or any 
of these symptoms affect you, have recourse to BRAND- 
RETH’'S PILLS. They will not deceive you, but will re- 
store you to perfect health, and the full enjoyment of all 
your faculties. 

BRANDRETH'’S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 

NEW YORK. 

For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


Something New and Fine. 


Dn the receipt of either $3 or $5 I will send a genuine 
16--arat Gold Ring for either Division or Corps in the 
Army. (Send thé size.) Also for $1 50 1 will send a sol- 
id silver Badge (Pur’ Coin), appropriate for either Di- 
vi-ion or Corps in the Army. AGENT'S wanted in every 
lNegiment and Hospital, and on board every Vessel, to 
whom especial inducements are offered. Send for whole- 
sale illustrated Circular. B. T. HAYWARD, 

208 Broadway, New York. 


‘EMPLOYMENT 


At your own homes. Thousands can realize $100 weekly. 
N» utensils requ exrept those found in every house- 
hold; profits 100 per cent. ; demand staple as flour It is 
the greatest discovery of the age. Full particulars sent 
ou receipt of two stamps for return postage. Address 
C. V\UNRO BROWN, No. 74 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
“The West Indian Hair Curler,” 
Warranted to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on 
the first application, into short ringlets or waving mass- 
ive curls, Sent to any address on rceipt of $1 00. Ad- 


drces P. H. HENDERTON.& CO., 
Box 5251, New York Post-Office. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO, 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials 


BROADWAY, N. ¥ 

R 
addition to our inain business PHOTOGRAPHIC MA- 
TERIALS, we are Headquarters for the following, viz : 
STEREO!COPES & STEREOSCPIC VIEWS, 
Of these we have af immense assortment, including W ar Scene: 
American and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statuary 
etc., etc. Also, Reviving Stéreoscopes, for public or private ex- 
hibition. Our Catalogue will be ant to any address on receipt 


Of Stamp. 
HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM 
We were the first to introduce these into the tS a States, 
and we manufacture immense quantities in great variety, rang- 
ing in price trom 60 cents to $50 each. Our ALBUMS have the 
es of being superior in beauty and durability to any 
Others. They will be sent by mail, FKEE, on receipt of price. 
E ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 
OurCat e now embraces over FIVE THUUSAND differen. 
subjects to which additions are continually being made) of Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, etc., viz: about 
10° Major-Generals, 100 Lient.-Colonels, 550 Statesmen. 
Briy.-Generals, 25% Other Ofticera, 130 Diviney 


275 Colonela 75 Navy Officers, 125 Authors, 
40 Artiste, 5 Stage, 60 Prominent Women, | 
8,000 Copies of Works of Art. . 
including uctions of the most celebrated Engravings, 


Paintings, Statues, etc. Catalogues sent on receipt of Stamp. 
An order for Que Dozen Prervres from our Catalogue will be 
filled on the receipt of $1.80, and sent by mail, rrEx. 
Photographers and others ordering goods C, O. D. will please 
remit twenty-five per cent. of the amount with their order. 
The prices and quality of our goods cannot fail to satisfy. 


Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 Pictures, 75 cents. 


Attention, Company! 
Clark's Ongnent, a powerful stimulant. Each packet 
warranted to produce a full set of whiskers or mustaclies 
in six weeks upon the smoothest face, without stain or in- 
jury to the skin. Any person using this Onguent, and 
onuing it not.as represented, by informing me of the fact, 
can have their money returned them at any time within 
8 months from day of purchase. Price $1. Sent, sealed 
and post-paid, to any address, on receipt of the money. 
Address A. GC. CLARK, 
. P. O. Drawer 118, Albany, N. Y. 


Tn sets ot 8 or 12, HEAVILY SItver-PLATED, for $2 and - 


Important Announcement. 


GREAT SALE of 
WATCHES, CHAINS, DIAMOND RINGS, &C. 
One Million Dollars’ Worth! 


TO BE DISPOSED OF AT 
ONE DOLLAR EACH! 
Without regard to value!! Not to be 
paid for until you know what 
you are to receive!!! 
SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES! 
Ail to be sold-at One Dollar Each!! 
300 Music Boxes, € ch. $20 to $150 
150 with Bells and Castinets 200 ** 500 
5vv Silver Teapots and Coffee Urns...... 20%* 50 
500 Chafing 30 100 


£500 ** Syrup Cups with Salvers...... 20% Sw 
5000 * Goblets aud Drinking Cups.... 5 * 650 
200¢ * Fruit, Card and Cake kets. 20% 50 


5000 Dozen silver Tea Spoons, 


10,000 * per dozen.. 10 ** 20 


Table Spoons and forks, 
250 Gents’ Gold Hunting-Case Watches.. 50 ** 150 


250 Ladies’ Gold and Lnameled-Uaze do.. 35 70 


50 Gents’ Hunting-Case Silver Watches. 35 ** 70 
- 200 Diamond 100 
5.000 Gold Vest and Neck Uhains......... 4% 30 
3,000 Gold Oval Band Bracelets .......... 4 * 8 
5,000 Jet and Gold Bracelets 
2,000 Chatelaine Chains and Guard Chains 5“ 2 
7,0u0 Solitaire and Gold Brooches ....... i @*! @ 
5,000 Coral, Opal, and Emerald Brooches... 4* | 8 
5,000 Mosaic, Jet, Lava, and Floreutine Ear 


7,500 Coral, Opal, and Emerald Ear Drops. 4 * 6 

4,000 California Diamond Breast-Pins ..... 250% 10 

3,000 Gold Fob and Vest Watch Keys .....2 50 * 8 

4,000 Fob and Vest Ribbon Slides.......... 3 10 
5,000 Sets of Solitaire Sleeve Buttons, Studs, . 


etc. ... ee 
3,000 Gold Thimbles, Pencils, etc.......... 4 6 
10,000 Miniature Lockets .......0..-scccccsed OO * 10 
4,000 “ Magic Spring..... 
3,000 Gold Toothpicks, Crosses, etc......... 8 
5,000 Plain Gold Rings ...c..cccccesseseee 4% 10 
5,000 Chased Gold Rings eee 11 
10,000 stone Set and Signet Rings..........2 50 ** 10 
10,000 California Diamond Rings...... 
7,500 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry—Jet and Gold... 5 ** 15 
6,000 sets Ladies’ Jewelry—Cameo, Pearl, 


Opal, and other stones........... 1 
10,000 Goid Pens, Silver Extension-Holders 


10,000 Gold Pens and Gold-Mounted Holders 6*%* 10 
5,000 Gold Pens and Gold Extension-Hulders 15“ 25 
5,000 Ladies’ Gilt and Jct Buckles. ..... wae 
5,000 Ladies’ Gilt and Jet Hair Bureand Balls 5 10 


ARRANDALE & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents, No. 167 
Broadway, New York, annonnce that all of the above list 
of goods will be sold for One Dollar Each. ; 

in consequence of the great stagnation of trade in the 
manufacturing districts ot England, through the war hay- 
ing cut off the supply of cotton, a large quantity of valua- 
bie Jewelry, originally intended for tue Knglish market, 
has been sent off for sale in this country, and MUST Bi 
SOLD AT ANY SACRIFICE! 

Under these circumstances, ARRANDALE & CO., act- 
ing as Agents for the principal Luropean Manufucturers, 
have reso.ved upon a Great Git Listrivution, subject to 
the following regulations : 

Certificates ot the various articles are first put into en- 
velopes, sealed up, and mixed; and, when ordered, are 
tuken out without regard to choice, and sent by mail, thus 


giving alla fair chance. On receipt of the certificate you 


will see what you are to have, and then it is at your op- 
tion to send the dollar and take the article or not. Pur- 
chasers may thus obtain a Gold Watch, Diamond Rixg, 
or any Set ot Jewelry cn our list for ONK DOLLAR. 

Send 25 cents for Vertificate. 

In all transacticns by mail we shall charge for forward- 
ing the certificates, pasing postage, and uving the busi- 
ne-s, 25 cents each, which must be enclosed wien the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five certificates wiil be seat for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; one hun- 
dred for $15. 

AGENTs.—We want agents in every regiment, and in 
evcry town and county in the country, and those acting as 
such will be allowed ten cents on every Certificate or- 
dered by them, provided their remittance amounts to 
Une Dollar. Agents will collect 25 cents tor every Certifi- 
cate, and remit 15 cents to us, either in cash or postage 
stamps, ARRANDALE & CO, 

No. 167 Broadway, New York. 


What the “Press” say of us. 


GreaT Girt DisTRIBUTION.—A rare opportunity is of- 
fered tor obtaining watches, chains, diamond rings, silver- 
ware, etc., by Messrs, Arrandale & Uo., at Nu. 167 Broad- 
way. They have an immense stock of articles, varyipg in 
value, and all are offered at one dollar each. . The distri- 
bution is very fairly done—you agree to take a certificate 
of a certain article, enclosed in an envelope, and are not 
required to pay yuur dollar unless you are sa:i-fied with 
the article, which will certainly be worth more than that 
umount, and may be $50 or $100. An excellent mode thia 
of investing a doliar.—Sunuay Tines, N. Y. City, Feb. 
19, 1865. 

Messrs, Arrandale & Co. have long been personally 
known to us. and we believe them to be every way worthy 
of public confidence.—N. ¥. American Journal, 
11, 1864, 

We have inspected at the office of Arrandale & Co.'s 
Agency for European Manufacturing Jewelry, a large as- 
sortmeut of fashionable and valuable jewelry of the newe-t 
patterns. We also noticed a large quantity of silver plate, 
and understand that the whole of these newly-iuiporied 
articles are to be dispo-ed of on a novel principle, giving 
great advantages to buyers, and affording extensive em- 
ployment to agents. We know the firm in question to be 
very rerpectable and thoroughly worthy of public confi- 


dence, aud recommend our f. iends to read their advertise- © 


ment.—: Y. Aibien, Sept. 3, 

By Messrs. Arrandale & Co.'s arrangement the advant- 
ages niust be on the side of the customer, for he has every 
thing to. gain, and vothing comparatively to lose. He 
kuows what he will get for his doliar beforehand, and he 
need not send it if he is not satisfied. —N. ¥. Weekly News,, 
Aug. 6, 1864, 

EMPLOYMENT FOR Lapies.—The most eligible and profit- 
able employment we have heard of for ladies is the sale of 
certificates fur the **Grvat Gift Distribution” of Arran- 
dale & Co. A lady of our acquaintance has been very 
successful in this way, not only in filling her own purse, 
but alxo in doing a good turn to those to whom she sold 
the Certificate~, as will be seen from our advertising cul- 
umns. Gentlemen can also be thus engaged.—7V. Y. 
Sunday Mercury, August 14, 1864, 

In our columns the reader will find an advertisement 
of Arrandale & Co.'s Gift Distribution of watches, jewelry, 
and silverware. In payment of that advertisement we 
received several sets of the jeweiry advertised, and we are 
warranted in saying that, both in finish and quality, they 
quite exceeded our expectations. They turned out to be 
just what they had been represented.—7'rue Democrat 
(Lewistown), August 17, 1864. 

The British Whig of Kingston, C. W., say, Nov. 26, 
1964, one of our lady subscribers became an agent for Ar- 
randale & Co, and by request brought some twenty arti- 
clex, sent av prizes for her agency, to this office for inspec- 
tion, and without hesitation we can state that each and 
all of the articles were worth treble the amount of cost to 
the recipients, and some of them six times. 

We h. ve seen some very pretty specimens of Table and 
Tea Spoons, Gold Watches, Ladies Chains, Pins, Brace- 
lets, etc., which have been-sent by Arrandale & Co, to this 
$1 each.—Angeliea Reporter, N. Y. State, Feb. 


Dr. Poland’s 


ness, Sore Throat, Croup, and Whooping-Cough. 
Cures Gravel and all Kidney Diseases. 


There have been many severe cases in Boston and vicin- 
ity cured by the WHITE PINE COMPOUND, whici: can be 
reterred to, and hundreds of cases of Kidney complaints, 
CURED ENTIRELY by taking the While Pine Compound, 
have been reported by Druggista, 

Among all the popular medicines offered for sale, no one 
seems to have gained favor like the White Pine Compound. 
This medicine was first made as lately as the spring of 1555, 
and then merely for one individual who was affected with 
an inflammation of the throat. A cure was effected by it. 
This induced others to apply for the same remedy, and 
every one using it received a great benefit. The article, 
however, went without a name till November following, 
when it was called While Pine Cumpound. During that 
month it was advertised for the first time. 

home time in 1556 an individual, who purchased a bot- 
tle for a hard cough, was net_only cured of the cough, but 
also of a severe kidney complaint of ten years’ endurance. 
This being truly a discovery, the fact was mentioned to a 
skillful physician, who replied in eubstance that the bark 
of White Pine was one of the best diuretics known, pro- 
vided its astringency could be counteracted. If the other 
articles entering into the Compound would effect this, a 
fort ne was in the Medicine! The fortune has not yet 
been reached; but the hundreds of cures effected by the 


Compound, in the most aggravated cases of Kidney dis-- 


eases, including //iabetes, prove it to be a wonderful Med- 
icine fur such ailments, A large number of physicians 
now employ it or recommend it for such use. 

But while the White Pine Compound is 80 useful in 
kidney inflammation, it is also a wonderful curative in 
all throut and lung diseases. It so quickly and soothingly 
allays inflammation that hoarseness and soreness are re- 
moved as if by magic. Numerous cases have been report- 
ed to the originator whtre relief in very severe cases has 
been experi. nced in one hour, and a cure effected in twen- 
ty-four hours. 

There is a very natural reason for this. The bark, and 
even the leaves or ** needles,” of White Pine, contain emi- 
nent medicinal qualities. The Indians employed the bark 
of White Pine in treating diseases long betore the eettle- 
ment of America by Europeans. 

A wash of the bark, steeped in water, is exceedingly 
useful in reducing inflammation and cleansing old sores. 
In fine, the virtues of White Pine Bark are known every 
where, and this, doubtless, is one grand reason why tlie 
—— Pine Compound was so favorably received at the 

rst. 

The past year has given a great opportunity to test the 
virtues of the White Pine Cumpound. It has been an 
unusual time for Colds and Coughs, and very large quan- 
tities of the White Pine Compound have been svuld and 
used with the happiest effects. It speaks well for the 
Medicine that the people living where it is prepared are 
high in its praise. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have al- 
ready been received from Physicians, Ulergymen, Apothe- 
caries, and indeed from all classes in society, speaking ‘in 
the most flattering terms of the White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, ot Norihfield, Vt., says: 

**! find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious 
not only in coughs and other pulmonic affection=, but also 
in affections of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and 
other kindred organs.” 

Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

‘+I have for years regarded your White Pine Compound 
ag an invaluable remeuy. I can truly say that I regard it 
as even more ¢fficacious and valuable than ever. I have 


just taken the Compound for a cold, and it wo:ks charm- 


ingly.” 

fice. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes: 

‘* Having long known something of the valuable medic- 
inal properties of the White Pine, | was prepared, on see- 
ing an advertisement of your White !'iue Compound, to 
give the medicine atrial. It has becn used by members 
of my family for several years for colds and coughs, and 
in sume cases of serious kidney difficulties with excellent 
results. Several of our friends have also received much 
venefit from the Compound. We intend to keep it always 


on hand. 
From James J. Hoyt. 
BrapForp, N. H., Sept. 1860. 

Dr. Potanp,—In the fall of 1857 I took a very violent 
cold, which brought on a very severe cough, pain in side 
and lungs, and raising blood. I was also very badly af- 
flicted with that troublesome dizease—the Kuiney Com- 
plaint. For the three years past I have been very much 
troubled with my throat and lungs, choking up and rai-~ing 
an immense sight, with a bad cough after raising blood; 
I felt that my time here must be short unless I soon got 
relief. “he Spring I was induced to try your White Pine 
Compound, though my faith in it was smail. But to my 
astonishment, before [ had taken two bottles, my cough 
was better, the kidney trouble also, and I could rest nights 


without choking up and raising so much. I have taken 


nearly three bottlex, and am feeling like a well man. 
I would add, that my father’s family is inclined to con- 
sumption, my father, mother, and two sisters having died 


of it. 
From Sreruzn 
Braprorp, N. H., July, 1860. 

De. Potanp,—I had been afflicted with Kidney Com- 
plaint for a long time, and had a bad cough of ten years’ 
standing, which caused me to spit blood quite frequently. 
No one of my acquaintances expected 1 would get my 
health again. But two bottles of your White Pine Com- 
pound have cured me of both the cough and Kidney.Com- 
plaints. 1 would also state that a lady, a neighbor of ours, 
was so badly afflicted with a cough that she sat up only 
long enough to have her bed made, and we ail thought she 
was going in a quick consumption. She tuok only ove bot- 
tie of your Compound, and it cured her, She is just as 
well now as ever she was. 


The White Pine Compound, -dvertised at length in our 
columns, is not only as to its name inviting, but is a high- 
ly approved medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has 
the confidence of many who know him—a confidence which 
he enjoyed while laboring usefully many years as a Bap- 
tist minister. His experience as a sufferer led him to 
make experiments which issued in his medical discovery. 


—Bostuen Watdhman and Reflector. 


THE V/HITE PINE 
COMPOUND, 


GEORGE W. SWETT, MD., 
Proprietor, 
Will be manufactured in future at the 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 106 HANOVER 
STREET, BOSTON. 
Under the supervision of 
REV. J. W. POLAND, M.D, 

DR. SWETT will attend 
to the business depart- 
ment, to whom all orders 
should be addressed. waite 

Sold by Wholesale and Re- 
tail Dealers in Medicine 

_ every where. 
Price 75 Cents per 

Bottle. 


| 
WHITE PINE 
COMPOUND. 
Colds, 


** Death and Destruction to British Invaders.” 


A truly eplendil REVOLUTIONARY ROMANCE w 1! 
be commenced in No. 20 of the 


New York Weekly, 


ready n~xt Thursday, March 23, entitled 


WILD NELL, THE SPY; 


or 
The Foundlings of the Forest: 
A Romance of the American Revolution. 


By Francis 8S. Smith, 
Author of 
White Eagle, the Avenger,” Galenus the Gladiator,” 
Eveleon Wilson,” ** Maggie, the Child of Char- 
ity,” *“* The Sexton of Saxony,” etc., ete. 

This is unquestionably one of the greatest historical 
romances of modern times, and every body would do weil 
to look out for it. P 

Specimen copies sent free. 

The NEW YORK WEFKLY Is sold by all News Agents 
throughout the United States. The price is Six CrnTs, 
but in some cases, where Agents have to pay ex:ra freight 
or postage, a higher price is necessarily charged. Wien 
there is a News Agent in the town, we desire our friends 
to get the WEEKLY through him. We do not wish to 
mail the paper except to places where there is no other 
means of getting it. When sent by mail, single copies, 


$3 per annum; four copies, $10, which is $2 50 a copy; 


eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a ciub 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a 
copy free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs; in 
their respective towns, can afterward add -ing'e copics at 
$2 50. Canada snbecribers must send twenty cents in 
addition to the subscription, ‘to pay the American post- 
age. When a draft or check can conveniently be sent it 
will be preferred, as it will prevent the possibility of the 
loss of money by mail. The postage on the WEEKLY to 
all paris of the country is only twenty cents a year, or 


five cents a quarter, payable at the office where the pu per 


is delivered. 
Address 
STREET & SMITH,’ 
11 Frankfort Street, 
New Y ork. 


Our whole stock of Imported Watches, being of rich and 
novel designs, are now offered at reduced prices. Sing'e 
Watches at Wholesale rates. 

AN ELEGANT Watcu in Fine Gold Plated Double Ca:es 
Richly Engraved, Turned Certre, Carved Balance Bri ge, 
Enilsh Full Plite Jeweled Movements, adjusted Regu- 
lutor, Spring Bolt, Spade Hands, and Fine Enameled W hrte 
Dial, a serviceable article in running order, with Key, 
Case, etc., complete, and a Gent’s HANDSOME Vest CuAIn 
and a beautifol Mrintature GOLD to match, with 
Double Cases, Box, and Glase for Two Likenesses. Sent 
by mail to any part of the army or country for only $10. 

A Neat Sittver Wartcu, especially adapted for army 
use, in Heavy Double Cases, Small. Size, same as the 
above, with Key, Case, etc., complete, and Gent's lat 
Chain, Engraved Double Caze Locket, etc. Sent by muil 
to any part of the army or country for only $8. 


The Imperial Watch, 

Containing a Rare and Wonderful Combination af Me- 
chanical E, 8, within its cases and attached 
to its machinery a beautiful amd correct working Turr- 
MOMETER, an accurately adjusted Mariner's Compcss.in 
miniature, sunk in Dial, and a Reliable Calendar, inii- 
cating day of mopth, week, etc., in Case, rendering this 
Watch a perfect Storm, Hzat, and Tiwz InptcaTor, The 
beautiful machinery of this valuable Watch is encared in 
Finely Finished Dovsis Huntine, Magic Spring 1. Line 
Cases (the outer cases being of fine 18-Carat Guid, inner 
cases of Solid Gold Composite), Richty Engraved Top and 
Bottom, with Panel for Name, and Fancy Push Spring. 
Genuine English Improved Jeweled Action, M. J. Tobias 
movements, Polished Cap. Self-acting Click, Equal Ba!- 
ance, Independent Actions, Fine White Dials, Polixhed Steel 
Cut Hands, and is an Exact Imitation of $100 watch, and 
used by the Roya, Enouveers and Officers of the Britisa 
ARMY, as their sthndard time-keeper. None Genuine un- 
less bearing our private trade-mark. _ Price per single one, 
all complete, by mail, to any part of the army or country, 
$20. CATELY BROTHERS, Sole Importers, 

102 Naszau St., N.Y. Established 1855. 


HARPER’S 
“NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH, 1865. 


Important to Subscribers. 


Subscribers to the MAGAZINE and WEEKLY wilt 
find upon the wrapper of each Number a S'atement of 
Account. The figures on the direction-label following the 
Name. show the Number with which the Subscription 
EXPIRES, as mted on our books. Evern Subscriber 
may thus ascertain whether he /us received the proyr 
eregit for hia renittance, and alse when to renew his 
Subscription. In renewing Subscriptions, Subscribers 
are particularly request:d to name the NUMBER wtth 
which the New Subseription should commence; they will 
thus avoid receiving duplicates, or missing «ny Number. 
It ie desirable that a Renewl should be received a few 
weeks BEFORE the expiration of the former Subcerip- 
tion, in order that our books may ve kept properly ad- 
justed. Attention to thia will obviate nine-tenths of the 
errors which annoy both Publishers and Subscribers. 


TERMS. 

One Copy for ome Year . . . « « « «$490 
An Extra Copy, gratia, for every Club of Five Qvn- 
SCRIBERS, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 Wu. 

Harprr’s MaGazing and Harper's WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $8 00. 


The Publishers will accept a limited number of first- 
class Ady«rtisements for their Maguzine, at the following 
low rates: one quarter of a page, each Number, $75; one 
half, $125; whole page. $250. The circulation of Haxpr”'s 
MaGazine is believed to be larger than that of any sini! r 
publication in the world. 

HARPER & BROTIIERS, 


| Circulation nearly 100,000. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS.- 


One Copy for One Year. . . . « 4% 
One Copy for Three Months ... .. 100 


And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Ciuh 
of Five Sunescemens, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for 
$20 00. Payment invariabi); in advance. 

Tur Bounp or Harper's for the Year 
1864, with over 1000 I!lustrations. 852 pages, 4to, sub-— 
stantially bound in Cloth. Price $7 69. 

Terms TO Apvertisers.—One Doilar per lite for in-. 
side, and One Dollar and Fify Centa. per line for out- 
side Advertisements each i on. 

HARPER & BROTHEES, 
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